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Our Foreign-Trade Outlook: 


MERICAN FOREIGN TRADE will be 

A shaped for some time to come by 
four major factors. First, when the 
Congress votes in the next few weeks on 
the European Recovery Program and 
fixes its size, it will, in large measure, 
determine the volume and the dominant 
characteristics of our foreign trade not 
only for the current year but for some 
years ahead. 
; A second factor affecting the flow of 
United States trade as well as the entire 
international movement of goods is the 
way in which the postwar pattern of ex- 
change rates is eventually established. 
If sufficient aid is given, it will do much 
to make possible the restoration of the 
economies of the countries of western 
Europe; it will help check inflation in 
this area and will facilitate European 
programs of monetary reform. Until 
these economic steps are taken there can 
be little hope of the emergence of a 
lasting and satisfactory exchange-rate 
structure. 

A third factor is closely related to the 
character and extent of the development 
of a greater measure of exchange stabil- 
ity. It is the question of whether, once 
reconstruction has taken place and goods 
are again available to move in ample 
quantity in international trade channels, 
these channels will be blocked by trade 
barriers. 

Fourth, the future of American trade 
and, in fact, of the entire flow of inter- 
national commerce, will rest on the ex- 
tent to which this country is able to 
maintain high levels of production, em- 
ployment, and purchasing power, and to 
prevent a repetition of the kind of cata- 
clysm which shook the world in 1929. 

While there are other factors which 
will help to shape the trade outlook, 
these four warrant special consideration. 


Outlook in Relation to ERP 


Let us consider the trade outlook first 
in relation to the European Recovery 
Program. All available evidence indi- 
cates that if the $6,800,000,000 assistance 
appropriation recommended by the Ad- 
ministration is approved, our exports this 
year can be expected to maintain a level 
not as high as in 1947 but perhaps about 
10 percent below that level. The aid 
Program, in helping to increase pro- 
duction in the countries which were the 
theaters of war, will also contribute 
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isive Factors and Forces 
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Department of Commerce 


toward a rise in exports from those areas 
which are, today, shipping goods to the 
United States, in substantially smaller 
quantities than in prewar years. 

If no aid is authorized, a break in 
United States foreign trade can be ex- 
pected. The Department of Commerce 
estimates suggest a decline in exports of 
at least 30 percent, if not more, below 
the 1947 rate. The countries of the 
world still have pressing needs for United 
States products, but dollar resources 
have dwindled rapidly. Credits and 
grants are virtually exhausted. When 
account is taken of expected United 
States imports, of remaining credit bal- 
ances, gold and liquidable dollar assets, 
of likely private investment and of dol- 
lars which may be available from the 
World Bank and Fund, a total of around 
$9,500,000,000 would seem to be avail- 
able for purchases of goods in the United 
S ates this year—and this figure may err 
on the generous side. 

In presenting this sharp contrast in 
trade possibilities, I do not mean to sug- 
gest that the American interest in the 
European Recovery Program is based on 
a desire to maintain exports this year at 
last year’s levels. Purchasing power at 
home remains unprecedentedly high. 
Domestic demand is sufficient to absorb 
that share of United States production 
of most commodities currently being ex- 
ported. Exports made possible by a sub- 
stantial foreign-aid program will mean 
a sacrifice to the American consumer, but 
one, I am confident, that he will gladly 
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make. For the American public is mak- 
ing clear its understanding of the issues 
which are at stake and its awareness 
that there can be little hope for long- 
range economic stability at home in an 
economically unsettled world. 

I want only to present the facts as we 
see them which those interested in Amer- 
ican foreign trade will want to face. 

As has been pointed out, the decision 
on foreign aid will, in substantial meas- 
ure, influence the volume of trade this 
year. It will also shape its geographic 
distribution. But more important are 
the long-run trade implications. An aid 
program that fulfills its objectives con- 
tributes to the maintenance of free insti- 
tutions and thus to the comity of nations 
on which peace and security depend; it 
helps to restore Europe to self-sustaining 
levels of productivity, enabling that area 
again to take its place in international 
trade. The accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives will mean higher levels of trade 
for all countries and higher living stand- 
ards. For a high living standard here 
and abroad we need sustained trading re- 
lations with Europe as with the rest of 
the world, and Europe is no less depend- 
ent on trade with us. 

Failure to authorize the recommended 
aid program would lead to hunger and 
to actual starvation in many regions. 
From these afflictions Europe would no 
doubt recover in time, but at a terrible 
price in human terms. But, in the proc- 
ess of slow recovery, Europe might well 
be forced into a new orientation of its 
trade relations. The failure to provide 
aid might set in motion the breaking up 
of the world into regional blocks each 
pitted against each other—each with 
lower living standards than could be 
achieved through the free interchange of 


goods. This would provide the kind of 
climate which fosters conflict and 


aggression. 

These are a few of the factors which 
underscore the contention that our trade 
course, both immediate and long-range, 
will in large measure rest on the nature 
of the foreign-aid decision. 

While the recommended $6,800,000,000 
in American aid would provide basic ma- 
terials without which European recon- 
struction cannot advance on the neces- 
sary scale, Europe itself must make the 
major contribution to a solution of its 
problems. An immense self-help task on 
Europe’s part is under way for the full 








utilization of its own resources. The 
recovery program is based not only on 
our assistance through exports but also 
on: 

1. The development of economic coopera- 
tion among the participating countries. 

2. A strong production effort, especially in 
agriculture, fuel and power, transportation, 
and the modernization of equipment. 

3. The creation and maintenance of inter- 
nal financial stability as an essential condi- 
tion for securing the full use of Europe's 
productive and financial resources. 


Question of Exchange Stability 


Until internal financial stability is as- 
sured, not only in Europe but also in the 
Far East and in this hemisphere as well, 
there can be little hone for the exchange 
stability in which the foreign trader is 
particularly interested. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that it will take some time before a last- 
ing pattern of exchange relationships can 
be developed. While the International 
Monetary Fund has been established to 
promote exchange stability, to assist in 
the maintenance of orderly exchange ar- 
rangements and in the avoidance of com- 
petitive exchange depreciation, it was 
recognized, when the Fund was estab- 
lished, that its full effect would not be 
felt during the immediate postwar years. 
Rather, it must be viewed as a part of 
the permanent machinery of interna- 
tional monetary relations. 

As was stated in the annual report of 
the Fund issued last fall, “the Fund’s 
objectives can be fully realized only in a 
world in which the war-damaged and 
war-devastated countries have restored 
their productive efficiency to the point 
where they can achieve balance in their 
international payments with a level of 
trade conducive to their own and the 
general well-being. Now, more than a 
year after the establishment of the Fund, 
the world is confronted with seriously 
unbalanced trade, with an urgent prob- 
lem of financing international payments, 
and with severe shortages of goods for 
reconstruction and even for maintaining 
minimum consumption standards in 
many countries. The Fund cannot solve 
these problems, but the role which the 
Fund will be able to play in the future 
must inevitably be determined in large 
measure by the way in which these prob- 
lems are solved. Stability of exchange 
rates and the maintenance of orderly 
exchange arrangements are not ends in 
themselves. It would be unfortunate if 
they were achieved through restrictions 
and discriminations which are inimical 
to the general welfare rather than 
through an expansion of trade from 
which all countries can benefit.” 

It is clear that the international flow 
of funds will be established on a stronger 
basis only as reconstruction progresses, 
but this progress alone will not solve the 


problem. If the war-torn areas of the 
world, after rebuilding their economies, 
find themselves unable to sell their prod- 
ucts in the world market because of ex- 
cessive tariff barriers and other trade 
restrictions, it will be impossible to ful- 
fill the broad objectives of reconstruc- 
tion. There will be little hope for the 
establishment of a firm pattern of inter- 
national exchange rates, for a high and 
sustained volume of world trade, or for 
the achievement of adequate living 
standards. The history of the nineteen- 
twenties bears witness to the truth of 
this statement. 


Response After World War I 


After World War I this country re- 
sponded generously to need abroad. Ex- 
ports in 1920 rose to a level nearly four 
times the average value of exports in the 
three prewar years—a height in which 
gifts and credits then, as now, played a 
part. Exports after the first World War 
actually represented a_ substantially 
higher percentage of total production 
than they did last year when, in value 
terms, our foreign shipments reached 
their all-time high. Then, as now, Amer- 
ican food helped to stave off hunger; ma- 
chinery and equipment helped to hasten 
reconstruction. Subsequent trade his- 
tory in the twenties is only too familiar. 
No sooner had reconstruction got under 
way, with its resultant flow of products 
into world markets, than the cry was 
raised to build trade barriers to block 
their path. America was not alone when 
it succumbed to the fallacious notion 
that we could export without importing. 
There can be little doubt that the trade- 
barrier policies of the twenties contrib- 
uted, in no small measure, to the world 
depression which began in 1929. 

Today, I believe that we can and will 
profit from the bitter lesson. In Ameri- 
can trade circles one is struck by the 
awareness of the two-way character of 
international trade, an awareness that 
our exports play an important role in the 
American economy but that these ex- 
ports can move only as a large volume of 
imports are absorbed. 

“New Understanding” Evident 

This appreciation that trade is an ex- 
change, if it continues to be the basis of 
national policy, will go far in assuring a 
healthy outlook for our trade. It was 
the basis of the agreement reached in 
Geneva last October when representa- 
tives of the United States and 22 other 
nations, meeting as the “Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment,” 
drafted the charter of the International 
Trade Organization and concluded a se- 
ries of multilateral trade agreements 
aimed at the reduction of tariff barriers 


These agreements, which affect the trade 
of nations doing about three-fourths of 
the world’s commerce, mark the first 
successful multilateral effort to reduce 
tariffs. They stand as evidence of g new | 
understanding of the trade process and 
as they are further implemented throug, 
the renewal of our reciprocal trade pol. 
icy and through the effective Operation 
of the International Trade Organization 
they can be a vital factor in the teat 
perspective. 

As of this writing, representatives of 58 
nations are meeting in Habana to giye 
final form to the International Trade Or. | 
ganization Charter. The Geneva draft 
under consideration sets forth five basic | 
objectives: 








1. To confine trade restrictions to import | 
and export duties and to negotiate with othe 
members for their reduction 

2. To abandon all forms of trade diserim). 
nation against other members 

3. To cooperate in the economic develop. 
ment of undeveloped areas in the interest of 
general world prosperity 

4. In general, to consult before taking any 
unilateral action that might injure the pros- | 
perity of another member 

5. To take whatever action is available to 
maintain full employment at home, but to | 
avoid shifting the unemployment burden ta 
other members 


Had a charter of this type been the 
basis for international action in the 
twenties, the history of the succeeding 
years might have been very different. 

The last point summarized above, and 
relating to the maintenance of high ley- 
els of economic activity, more than any 
other factor is the key to the trade out- 
look. A prosperous United States with 
high levels of employment, purchasing 
power, and production is in a position to 
ship our products which the rest of the | 
world needs and, more important, is able | 
to absorb a volume of imports sufficient 
to play their role in sustaining exports 
at high levels 





“At Heart of Problem” 


This statement with respect to im- 
ports is so much at the heart of the 
problem that it merits further emphasis 

Before the war our imports averaged | 
$2,500,000,000 in the years 1936-38. Last | 
year, they totaled $5,700,000,000, but 
most of the increase over the prewar | 
years Was due to price rises. When the | 
price factor is removed, we find that | 
imports were, in fact, less than 10 per- 
cent higher than prewar, in volume 
terms. This was far below the level 
which might have been expected had im- 
ports continued to maintain the same | 
relation to industrial production in the 
United States that had been shown be- 
tween the two World Wars. Imports 
and industrial production between 1919 
and 1938 had been closely correlated 
Thus, with industrial production in 1941 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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1 tO give 
Tade Or. | N DECEMBER 31 and on January mercial shipments to Europe need in- It is true, of course, that they have 
va draft 15, the Department of Commerce dividual licenses after March 1. Much their own import and exchange controls, 
ive basic | i issued two new export licensing regu- confusion has been caused by the an- and many people have asked me why it is 
lations that have aroused more inter- nouncement of these two distinctly dif- necessary to add new export controls on 
‘O import { pst and discussion in the international- ferent regulations within a period of a our side of the Atlantic which they feel 
ith other trade community of the United States little over 2 weeks. In my discussion here duplicate some of the European controls. 
discrim;. | than any export controls that have been I shall try to keep them separate so as to Our interest in the recovery of Western 
announced since the first year of the war. avoid further confusion. I want to talk Europe is so great that—with or without 
develop. | Idesire to discuss here these new export first about Bulletin 434, concerning the a European Recovery Program—we must 
aterest of | jieonsing policies, and to try to answer licensing of all shipments to Europe. take the precaution of knowing what is 
‘king any | Some questions concerning them. Wein going to Western Europe. And we must 
the pros. | the Department of Commerce are fully Cogent Reasons for Action know before the goods are shipped, not 
aware of the added burden which will after. 
ailable to | result from the imposition of these new All of our export controls must be We are interested also in knowing what 
®, but to | regulations. justified by one of two reasons. They kinds of goods are being shipped to East- 
——- All I can say is that we dislike controls must help to protect the economy of the ern Europe. In recent months we have 
as much as the world-trade community United States, or they must serve to been criticized severely for permitting 
een the | does. It is our business to promote carry out the foreign policy of the United shipments of certain goods to go to East- 
cael world trade, _ preston vig al States. The Congress, in extending ex- rhe neenago “ pop rena sone goods 
inte so “ forms bes oo ago = port controls until March 1, 1949, cited were not the kin a pores at are in 
weal ae bs el — 1 = sik en these two reasons in the language of the pr wena er ey po “h on 
‘igh ley. ‘4 _esdhngggeieagimenaan money 7 ri — legislation. Controls have been imposed os euenatvin ms a = rane — 
discarded, to impose new controls on : as locomotives, electric generating equip- 
han any | the export trade. Assuredly, the decision on shipments to all parts of Europe ent, and heavy machinery. Since we 
ade out- | to impose these new controls was difficult. largely because of foreign-policy consid- did not require individual licenses for 
res with | The decision was made after long and erations. The countries of Western these goods, we had no way of stopping 
chasing! »ainful deliberation; and it was made for Europe will continue to make heavy de- the shipments, and we had no knowledge 
sition to a reason that I Know world traders will mands on the supplies of American of the shipments until the goods were de- 
, of the | respect. We are living in a sick world. goods. And these countries are desper- livered or on their way. And, on the 
As able | The world needs desperately the things ately short of the dollars they must have other hand, because of adverse publicity 
ufficient | we produce to bring it back to health. It to pay for these goods. The Congress concerning such shipments individual 
exports isimportant above all that we furnish the has been deliberating for several weeks businessmen who normally did business 
stricken countries with the goods they on the feasibility of a European Recov- with Eastern European countries were 
*. need at reasonable prices so that they ery Program by means of which the puzzled. They knew there was no official 
may recover as speedily as possible. Only United States will advance enough dol- ban on exports of these goods to Eastern 
; ifand when these countries recover can lars to enable the countries of Western Europe. All we could tell them was that 
to im- we expect to return to normal trading Europe to buy what they need to start on they should use their own best judgment. 
of the relations with the rest of the world. If the road to recovery. The Administra- This was not a good answer. It was un- 
nphasis. our controls help to speed that day, they tion, and I believe a large part of the fair to tell our own businessmen that we 
— | are worth the inconvenience and ex- American people, are convinced that the had no official objections to their signing 
. 7 pense they are occasioning now. economic and political stability of West- contracts involving hundreds of thou- 
0, but First, I want to emphasize strongly ern Europe is important to our well-be- sands of dollars, sometimes millions of 
Drewm | the point that the two new export licens- ing and security. Whether or not we go dollars, without giving them some as- 
hen the | ing procedures that were announced on through with the European Recovery surance that they would be able to make 
id that | December 31 and January 15 are entirely Program, it is important that the coun- delivery when the work was completed. 
10 per- unrelated to each other. The procedure tries of Western Europe spend their dol- Under the new arrangement, every- 
borne announced on December 31 in Current lars for the goods that will best promote thing going to Eastern Europe will be 
e level Export Bulletin 431 applies only to cer- recovery. We believe this new export subject to license; the businessman will 
ae = tain of the items on the Positive List and control of all goods shipped to Europe know definitely when he is granted a 
py concerns the use of prices as one of the will make it possible for us to help license that his Government does not dis- 
aii criteria for granting licenses and the Europe to spend its dwindling supply of approve of the proposed transactions. 
nel departure from the strict application of dollars in ways that are not wasteful. 
n 1919 the so-called historical basis on which It will provide us with a better way of Wrong Assumption—True 
elated export quotas of materials in short sup- cooperating with these Western Euro- Policy 
; 1947 Ply were divided. The regulation an- pean countries to the end that they may ? 
2 hounced on January 15 in Current Ex- rebuild their economies sooner and more Many people have assumed that this 
port Bulletin 434 requires that all com- effectively. new procedure is a device for shutting 
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off all shipments to Eastern Europe. This 


assumption is wrong. We believe that 
certain trading with the Soviets and with 
the countries generally considered to be 
in the Soviet sphere of influence is ap- 
propriate. We believe also that trade 
between Western and Eastern Europe is 
important to the economic recovery of 
the whole continent. Eastern Europe 
has goods that are needed in Western 
Europe and in the Western Hemisphere, 
and vice versa. 

Secretary Harriman stated the policy 
of the Department of Commerce con- 
cerning trade with Eastern Europe when 
he appeared before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 21. The sub- 
stance of his remarks on this subject is 
as follows: 

I do want to emphasize the fact that we 
could not have world recovery as rapidly as 
we otherwise could if we attempted to shut 
off trade from Eastern Europe. I am not in 
sympathy with the idea of building up an- 
other iron curtain. I believe that if we can 
get recovery in Western Europe the pressures 
of better living in Western Europe will force 
a reduction of the rigidity of the controls 
over certain countries in Eastern Europe and 
that we can hope for a peaceful world only if 
we pursue that policy. We can either accept 
the view that a conflict with certain countries 
in Eastern Europe is inevitable—and I do not 
accept that view—or we can pursue the policy 
of trading with those countries. We must 
make it possible for them to export the things 
that we need, not only for ourselves but for 
the recovery of the countries of Western 
Europe. 


To set up our program in complete 
working order will require careful scruti- 
ny and analysis of the license applications 
for shipment to Europe that are just be- 
ginning to flow into the office; and it 
will require many conversations with rep- 
resentatives of the countries concerned. 
Of one thing I can assure exporters: Ap- 
plications for licenses to ship goods that 
are not on the Positive List will be acted 
on as promptly as possible, and will not 
be subject to the delay which is un- 
avoidable when license applications for 
shipments of goods on the Positive List 
are processed. When we examine li- 
cense applications for shipments of the 
scarce commodities on the Positive List 
we must accumulate the applications, 
analyze country requirements, determine 
country quotas, and provide for a distri- 
bution of the quotas among exporters in 
as equitable a manner as possible. This 
time-consuming procedure will not be 
necessary for the goods not on the Posi- 
tive List. License applications will be 
processed in a continuous flow, and they 
will be mailed out in most cases within a 
few days of the time we receive them. 


A “Departure” and Its Motives 


I am going to turn now to the new ex- 
port licensing policy that was announced 
on December 31 in Current Export Bul- 
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letin 431. I want to repeat for the sake 
of clarity that this policy has nothing 
whatever to do with the policy regard- 
ing the licensing of all shipments to 
Europe. The policy I am going to talk 
about now is concerned only with ship- 
ments of certain goods in critically short 
supply—only some of the goods on the 
Positive List—and with the competitive 
bidding for licenses to ship these goods. 

In brief, this new policy is a departure 
from the so-called “historical” method 
of dividing up export quotas of scarce 
commodities among exporters who were 
the principal exporters of the commodi- 
ties during a given perior before the war. 
Under the new procedure, licenses will 
be granted to exporters who show evi- 
dence of being in a position to supply 
the foreign market with goods at a fair 
competitive price. Price will not be our 
only criterion for granting licenses. In 
general, we shall follow the principle 
of grouping applications according to 
comparable material and comparabie 
conditions of supply. If we find among 
a group of applications that the type and 
quality of the material and the condi- 
tions of supply are equivalent, price will 
be an important factor in determining 
which applications will be accepted. 

In addition to those applications that 
quote lower prices, those applications 
that name private firms as consignees 
will be given preference over those that 
name foreign government agencies as 
the consignees. Some exceptions will be 
made to this general rule, provided the 
foreign government through its embassy 
makes a formal request for the privilege 
of having goods consigned to its own 
agency, and provided it conforms with 
other conditions set forth in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin 431. 

We have adopted this new policy for 
three reasons. First, we knew we could 
not continue indefinitely the “historical 
pattern” of license issuance. The “his- 
torical” exporters knew this as well as 
we did. They had established their posi- 
tion originally by virtue of hard work, 
daring, and ingenuity; and they had no 
real desire to have their superior posi- 
tion protected any longer by the Govern- 
ment. We felt that it was not in keeping 
with the American tradition of competi- 
tive enterprise to continue to set aside a 
greater part of these export franchises 
for one group of exporters than for an- 
other. There was a good reason for the 
“historical” pattern of licensing during 
the war, and there was a good reason for 
preserving it for a time after the war. 
But the time has come when we must 
make an attempt to reestablish the con- 
ditions of free competition. Before we 
announced the new policy we consulted 
with our advisory committees, and we 
read and listened to a great deal of com- 
ment from exporters. The opinion was 
overwhelmingly in favor of abandoning 


the “historical pattern” as the prime fac. 
tor. And, finally, before various Con. 
gressional committees, the “historica) 
pattern” came in for severe criticism. 





Our second reason for introducing the 
new policy was that we wanted to save as | 


much of the dollar resources of foreign 
countries as possible. It is a Matter of 
common knowledge that some exporters 
have charged foreign purchasers SeVera] 
times the prevailing domestic price for 
certain scarce commodities, either be. 
cause the exporter himself had to pay 
abnormally high prices, or, in some Cases, 
because he was making abnormal] Profits, 
Iam sure you will agree that this practice 
is neither good foreign policy nor g00d 
business. When other countries must 
have some of the commodities that we 
alone can sell, and when they are desper. 


ately short of the dollars they need to | 


buy these commodities, it is shortsighteg 
for us as a nation to permit exorbitant 
mark-ups. It not only produces ill-wjj 
toward the United States and makes jt 
more difficult for us to cooperate with 
other countries toward the building of q 
sound international trade; it also reduces 
the supply of dollars with which these 
countries can buy other goods from us at 
fair prices. Under the new policy, and 
under the new price provision written 
into the law by the Congress, it will be 
possible to prevent the charging of un- 
reasonable mark-ups by denying licenses 
to those applicants whose prices are—by 
all criteria—out of bounds. 

Since this new policy was announced 
we have been asked frequently what we 
are going to do when our export quota 
for a certain commodity has not been ex- 
hausted by the license applications we 
have granted, and when the remaining 
applications show unreasonable mark- 
ups. In such cases it is our plan to refuse 
to grant further licenses, and leave the 
remainder of the quota unused. If the 
foreign country is badly in need of the 
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full quota, we may consult the companies ; 


and the embassy involved and ask 
whether the need for the goods is great 
enough to be worth the inflated price. 
But this procedure will be used only in 
special cases when it is known that the 
foreign need is desperate. We believe 
the publicity attendant on such action 
will have a salutary effect on prices. 
The third reason for this new policy is 
that we believe it will help to check to 
some extent inflation in our own domestic 
economy. As long as there are dollars 
available anywhere in the world to pay 
for what we have to sell, exorbitant 
prices for exported goods are just as in- 
flationary in our economy as if they were 
charged in our own markets. I do not 
believe that exports are the only reason, 
or even the principal reason, for inflation 
in the United States, because our export 
surplus, as you all know, is not an im- 
(Continued on p. 34) 
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United States and Brazilian 
Tariff Coneessions at Geneva 


Mutual Advantages Envisaged As Result of Readjustments 


N THE GENERAL AGREEMENT on 

Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva 
on October 30, 1947, by 23 countries rep- 
resenting 16 customs areas, the United 
states and Brazil granted tariff conces- 
sions on products of major interest to 
each other, and on numerous products 
of secondary interest.’ 


Extent of Brazilian Concessions 


Brazil made concessions on products 
of major interest to the United States 
covered by 177 tariff items involving 
nearly 300 separate tariff sub-classifica- 
tions. On 9 tariff items and on 28 sub- 
classifications included in other tariff 
items duties were reduced; on 1 item, 
canned soup, the existing moderate rate 
was bound against increase; and on 3 
items and part of another item assurance 
was obtained that the present duty-free 
treatment would be maintained for the 
life of the agreement. 

The Brazilian tariff is specific, and the 
rates in general are low. As a result of 
depreciation of the Brazilian currency, 
these rates have lost more than 40 per- 
cent of their incidence. It was recog- 
nized that devaluation of currency re- 
quired readjustment of specific tariff 
rates if their original revenue and protec- 
tive incidence was to be maintained, and 
the readjustment was part of the basis of 
negotiations by all countries with Brazil. 
The reasons requiring this readjustment 
were presented to and accepted by all the 
countries represented at Geneva. 

Even with the increased specific-duty 
rates which Brazil negotiated at Geneva, 
more than one-half of the United States 
export trade in 1938 covered by the Bra- 
zilian concessions on products of major 
Interest to the United States (over 
$17,000,000 out of $30,000,000) will be 
dutiable at rates amounting to less than 
10 percent ad valorem on the basis of 
1943 values; about $5,000,000 more of that 
trade will be dutiable at between 10 and 
20 percent ad valorem; and another 
$3,500,000 will pay duties of between 20 
percent and 30 percent ad valorem. In 
addition, nearly $2,500,000 in trade is 





‘This analysis is limited to tariff conces- 
sions, since the general provisions of the 
Geneva Agreement were discussed in a special 
article in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 29, 1947 
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By A. J. Potrter, American Republics Branch, Office of International 


Trade, Department of Commerce 


assured continuance of the present duty- 
free treatment in Brazil. 

These concessions on important United 
States export products represented about 
one-half of Brazil’s total imports from 
the United States in 1938. 


Of Primary Interest to U. S. 


As a result of the agreement the Brazil- 
ian duty on parts and attachments for 
earth-moving equipment was reduced by 
60 percent. 

Reductions of 30 percent or more were 
made on powdered milk, walnuts in the 
shell, canned fruit; petroleum oil for 
transformers, switches, and other elec- 
trical apparatus; paraffin, steel safes and 
strong-boxes measuring from 50 to 75 
centimeters in the greatest dimension, 
coal-tar dyes, turpentine, dry electric 
batteries, transformers weighing up to 
500 kilograms, and certain automobile 
chassis parts of iron and steel. 

Lesser reductions, ranging from 10 per- 
cent to 25 percent of the preagreement 
rates, were conceded for white, colored, 
and printed crepe, glassine, oiled, tracing, 
zrease-proof, and tissue paper in sheets, 
rolls or spools; on solder, including weld- 





ing rods; steel safes and strong-boxes 
larger than 75 centimeters in the greatest 
dimension; physical apparatus for boats 
and vehicles, such as amperemeters, 
pressure gages, thermostats, speedom- 
eters, and the like; and photographic 
cameras (except box type such as 
Brownie), including those for taking 
motion-picture films. 

Electro-surgical and electro-dental ap- 
paratus and most kinds of electric appa- 
ratus used in the practice of medicine, 
including X-ray, violet-ray machines, 
and the like, weighing up to 10 kilo- 
grams, will benefit by a reduction of about 
6 percent in the import duty. 

A slight reduction of import duty was 
obtained on ready-made woven cotton 
clothing (except shirts and drawers), 
bituminous coal, carbon rods, electrode 
blocks, and on radio tubes. 

A satisfactory classification and mod- 
erate duty rate (33 percent ad valorem) 
was established and bound for canned 
soups of all kinds. 

Brazil agreed to bind the duty-free 
entry of fresh and dried fruit, books in 
ordinary bindings, and agricultural ma- 
chinery and apparatus. 

(Continued on p. 34) 


At a Brazilian port 





HE END OF RATIONING in Russia 

was Officially announced on Decem- 
ber 14, 1947. Preparation for this move 
was started several years ago, and a num- 
ber of far-reaching shifts were made 
throughout the Soviet economy before 
the Government was ready for the 
change-over. 

The impact of such a move on the 
Soviet economy can be appreciated when 
it is borne in mind that this last period 
of rationing had been introduced as an 
integral part of Russia’s all-out war ef- 
fort. Production of many consumer 
goods was suspended ‘‘for the duration.” 
The bare essentials of food and clothing 
which continued in production were 
spread over the civilian population by 
the only means which would permit sur- 
vival, namely, rationing. 

After the outcome of the war appeared 
fairly certain but long before the fighting 
had stopped, additional consumer goods 
began to appear, over and above the 
meager rations. Gradually more and 
more of the high-priced commercial 
stores were opened. Then by 1947, fol- 
lowing Government decree and various 
forms of encouragement, consumers’ co- 
operatives and producers’ cooperatives 
were well established in the retail busi- 
mess (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
dated June 28, 1947, and August 27, 1947). 
As more stores with more goods were 
doing more business, the prices gradually 
were scaled down “according to plan.” 
Practical considerations dictated that 
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Will Russian citizens now be able to buy 






ussia Experiences Impact of 
ationing’s End, Price Shifts 


Prepared in U.S. S. R. Branch, Office of International Trade, Departmen 
of Commerce (Partly on the Basis of Articles in Pravda and Izvestia) 


before rationing could be abolished, an 
adequate network of stores must be set 
up. Special instructions were issued to 
the Ministry of Trade by the Council of 
Ministers of the U. S. S. R. to have 
12,000 more retail shops opened for busi- 
ness during the last half of 1947. 

The much-publicized déflationary 
“currency reforms” of the same date, 
December 14, 1947, practically wiped out 
the hitherto unknown quantity of paper 
rubles collected and tucked away par- 
ticularly by the peasants and others who 
had been in a good position to profit by 
the acute wartime shortages of food and 
other essentials. This financial ‘re- 
form” not only wiped out two-thirds of 
the national debt, but it removed an un- 
known factor which might have dis- 
rupted derationing plans. All hoarded 
money was forced into the open and 
purged; and presumably by now the 
Soviet Government knows how much it 
is and where it is. The potential pur- 
chasing power of the peasants, for in- 
stance, can be estimated in planning 
future prices, and the limited supplies of 
consumer goods now can be sold freely 
in industrial areas without the fear that 
the “wartime speculators” will appear, 
to clean the goods off the shelves and 
score again against the city workers. 


Many Readjustments 


When rationing went out, there were 
12,094 new shops just opened or ready 





textiles in more satisfying quantities? 
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for business throughout the U. S. § R Fi 
This number included 6,220 bread Stores 4 
and stands, 1,714 groceries, 1,390 fryj e 


and vegetable stores and stands, 1,53) 
stores selling manufactured goods, 419 
flour and cereal shops, and 830 public 
eating places. In the last days before 
the end of rationing, all retail distriby. 
tion centers received increased supplies 


of goods along with the new price lists a 
prepared by the Ministry of Trade. Pp 
The stores were ordered to take in. | ¢ 


ventory and change the prices of their 
merchandise in time for the reopening 
on December 16, when all transactions 1 
were to be made on the new basis—that 

is, without ration cards and at new 
prices. . 4 


— 


The additional sales force for servicing 
the stores was provided by the Govern. 
ment from a pool of workers specially 
trained for that purpose. According to 
the Soviet press, 28,000 salespeople had 
completed their training by December 10 
and some 3,000 additional persons were 
in training at that time 





Present Price System | 
AS a abolition of ra- 
tioning, a decree of the Ministry of 
Trade, dated December 14, 1947, intro- | 
duced a single system of prices, thus au- | 
tomatically eliminating the dual price 
system maintained by the Government 
during the past few years—one set of 
prices for rationed and another 
for the sold without ration in 
“commercial stores.” The commodities 
affected by the new prices in force as of 
the opening of business on December 16 
are divided into four groups: 


sequel to the 


goods 
goods 


1. Bread and other foodstuffs 


2. Fruit, dairy products, and eggs 
3. Special products such as tea coffee, 

' 
beer, ice cream, caviar, and vodKa 


4. Consumer industrial goods 


Group 1 includes bread, cereals, maca- 
roni, and other essential foodstuffs. 
New prices for some items of this group, 
such as bread and have been 
set at a level slightly below the previ- 
ously existing rationed prices ‘bread 12 
percent less, cereals 10 percent). Other 
items in this category remain about the 
same as rationed prices 

Prices for the first group of commodi- 
ties are set according to a geographical 
division of the U. S. S. R. into 3 zones. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint 
themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Kurt Georg Gillmann, Post- 
fach 96 (22b) , Idar-Oberstein 2, French Zone, 
wishes to contact American firms desiring an 
agent or representative in Germany. 

Germany—Heldman-Chemie G. m. b. H 
Hochallee 66 (24a), Hamburg 13, desires to 
contact suppliers of insecticide powders 

Germany—Carl E. A. Hofmann (agent and 
broker), Isestrasse 139 (24a), Hamburg 13, 
seeks agencies for all kinds of cattle feeds 
(groundnut cakes, cottonseed cakes, linseed 
cakes, copra cakes, rice bran, wheat bran, 
corn, fishmeal), oilseeds (linseeds, cotton- 
seeds, groundnut kernels, soya beans), and 
grains, such as wheat 

Germany—Heinz Kolloge, Jr.. Bremen 11, 
wishes to obtain agencies for Bremen and 
northwestern Germany for cough drops, baby 
foods, bandages, and skim cream 

Germany—Spangenberg-Werke _ (Willy 
Spangenberg) (manufacturer), Schnacken 
burgallee 153, Hamburg-Eidelstedt, wishes to 
import crude resin otl, minimum 90 percent 
saponifiable, for use in the manufacture of 
varnishes 

Japan—Indochina Tradeways Co., Ine. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer, manu- 
facturers’ representative), P. O. Box 97, 
Marubutsu Bldg., Fourth floor, Kyoto, is in- 
terested in exporting all kinds of rayon, silk, 
cotton, and wool piece goods; lace, satin, 
taffeta, velvet, and velveteen; wearing ap- 
parel and hosiery; carpeting, umbrella mate- 
rial, tableware; canned foods, such as fish, 
fruit, pickles; chemicals, such as refined 
camphor, camphor oil, menthol, pyrethum, 
agar agar, naphthalene; green tea; miscel- 


laneous food products, such as mushrooms, 
chili peppers; all kinds of glass, porcelain, 


and lacquer wares; sanitary wares and fit- 
tings; bamboo, straw, and willow articles; 
novelties, such as cultured and imitation 
pearls, silk fans, Christmas and Easter deco- 
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rations, glass and paper animals, figurines; 
fishing equipment; harmonicas; metal leaf; 
sand paper; microscopes; cameras; bicycles. 

Japan—Sanyo Company Ltd., Overseas De- 
partment, Marunouchi Building, Tokyo, de- 
sides to contact prospective buyers of Japa. 
nese green tea. 

Korea—Central Trading Co. Ltd. (import- 
ers, exporters), 49 Chong-No lst Ka, Seoul, 
wishes to export graphite, tungsten, mica, 
molybdenum, agar-agar, dried fish, salted 
fish eggs, and furs and skins, such as mink. 
Also, desires to purchase newsprint-paper 
rolls. 


Two Argentine Inventors 


Offer New Devices 


Rights to manufacture two new de- 
vices, developed and patented in Argen- 
tina, are being offered to interested 
United States firms by the inventors, 


Po 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


according to the American Embassy in 
Buenos Aires. The inventions consist 
of an envelope opener and an improve- 
ment for ball-point fountain pens. Brief 
details on each follow: 


Envelope opener—This device operates by 
cutting a very thin slit off the edge of the 
envelope with one _ stroke. Advantages 
claimed for this instrument are that it is 
smaller and lighter than an ordinary paper 
cutter; that its cutting edge, being pro- 
tected by a bar, eliminates danger to fingers; 
that the cutting edge is easily replaceable 
when dulled; that a special deep slot in the 
cutting end facilitates application of the 
tool to the envelope, and permits a neat 
operation at all time. Complete informa- 
tion on the foregoing may be obtained by 
communicating with Eduardo Victor Haddad, 
Mendoza 2923, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Improvement for ball-point fountain 
pens—This invention reportedly eliminates 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 


concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognteed 


that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inqutries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in the Following Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 3, 18, 34. 
Automotive Parts: 30. 
Clothing and Accessories: 1, 8, 9, 14, 21. 


Communications Equipment and Parts: 17. 


Construction Materials: 28, 31. 
Drugs and Medical Supplies: 26. 
Floor Coverings: 24. 

Foodstuffs: 3, 5, 7, 22, 41. 

Furniture: 27, 28. 

Granite Blocks: 32. 

Hardware: 28. 

Hides, Skins, and Furs: 7, 15, 26, 33 
House Furnishings: 3, 28. 

Leather: 4, 19. 


Lumber: 20. 

Machinery and Parts (Industrial): 2, 16, 35, 
37, 39. 

Notions: 13, 28, 29. 

Oils and Greases (Lubricating) : 39. 

Paper Products: 25. 

Railroad Equipment: 42. 

Soldering Lamps, Iron and Heaters: 11. 

Technical Information: 5. 

Textiles: 7, 23, 24, 28, 40. 

Toiletries and Cosmetics: 3, 10. 

Wire and Cable: 12. 

Wood Flour: 31. 
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the slow leakage of ink characteristic of some 
ball-point models, since it is ink-tight and 
damageproof. In addition, the inventor, 
Jorge O. Diaz Bardas, claims that his device 
will make it possible to have interchangeable 
points for ball pens, as is the case in certain 
regular-type fountain pens. Communica- 
tions in regard to this device should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Diaz Bardas, Cosquin 230, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

A World Trade Directory Report is 
being prepared on each of these individ- 
uals. 


South Africa To Buy 
Sleepers, Crossing Timbers 


The Stores Department of the South 
African Railways and Harbours has is- 
sued a call for bids to supply hardwood 
and softwood sleepers (ties) and cross- 
ing timbers. Total quantities desired 
are 1,275,000 sleepers ‘in various sizes), 
and 125,700 crossing timbers (‘in vari- 
ous sizes). 

Bids must be submitted no later than 
9 a. m., March 25, 1948, and should be 
addressed as follows: Chairman of the 
Tender Board, P. O. Box 7784, Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa. 

One copy of tender and specifications 
is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Additional copies may be obtained 
by addressing the Chief Stores Superin- 
tendent, Room 407, Park Chambers, 
Rissik Street, Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa. 


Tampico, Mexico, To 


Rebuild Wharves and Docks 


Plans for the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of the fiscal wharves and 
other docks at Tampico, Mexico, suggest 
possible opportunities for the sale of ma- 
chinery and equipment by United States 
suppliers. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, the Mexican Federal Gov- 
ernment has allocated funds for the 
project, and certain contracts for the 
work have already been awarded; and it 
is anticipated that some dock machinery 
and equipment will have to be purchased. 

Interested United States firms can 
learn more about possible requirements 
by communicating with Direcci6n Gen- 
eral de Obras Portuarias de la Secretaria 
de Marina, Mexico, D. F., or Junta Fed- 
eral de Mejores Materiales, Tampico, 
Mexico. 


More Than 2.000 Watches 
for Sale by SCO 


A lot of 2,040 German-owned Roskopf 
pocket watches are to be placed on sale 
by the Swiss Compensation Office. The 
watches are the property of Walter Storz, 
Watch Factory, Pforzheim, and are de- 
posited at Bubendorf (Bale Campagne). 
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It is understood that additional infor- 
mation on this sale may be obtained until 
March 15, 1948, from the Swiss Compen- 
sation Office, Service of Liquidation of 
German Property, Talstrasse 62, Zurich 
39, Switzerland. 


New Zealand Seeks Bids 
on New Equipment 


The New Zealand State Hydroelectric 
Department has issued a call for bids on 
additional new equipment in connection 
with its substation project. (See earlier 
announcements on this project in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 26, August 
16, September 13, October 11, November 
8 and 15, December 6 and 27, 1947, and 
January 31, and February 21 and 28, 
1948 ) New requirements are as follows: 

1. E. H. T. control boards for 
Upper Takaka Substations 
Section 106 Nelson 
April 6, 1948 

2 2 T 
Substation 
vercargill 

One copy of each tender, including 
conditions of contract, drawings, and 
specifications, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies of speci- 
fications may also be obtained from the 
office of the New Zealand Trade Com- 
missioner, 1800 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Stoke and 
Contract No. 78, 
Bids close at 4 p. m., 


control board for Invercargill 
Contract No. 79, Section 78, In- 
Bids close at 4 p. m., April 6, 1948 


Hyderabad Urgently Needs 
100-Line P. A. B. X. 


Quotations to furnish a_  100-line 
P. A. B. X. (private automatic branch 
exchange) are sought by the Chief Elec- 
trical Engineer of Hyderabad, Deccan, 
India. 

This equipment is urgently needed to 
relieve a congested area in the Hyderabad 
telephone exchange, which, according to 
the Engineer, has 94 subscribers whose 
calls on an average 24-hour day total 
1,273. 

It is understood that the present sys- 
tem is a Siemens & Halske 60 VF type pre- 
celector system. The P. A. B. X. desired 
should be of the preselector type with 
sufficient junctions to handle the volume 
of traffic. It should have the standard 
B. P. O. tones and be equipped with 
standard B. P. O. 2,000-type selectors and 
relays. Its power supply should be ar- 
ranged to be taken off 50 A. C. mains 
No special facilities, such as conference, 
are needed. 

American firms in a position to supply 
the foregoing are asked to get in touch 
with J. Roman, Chief Electrical Engineer, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Alec 
Star Hosiery Mills Pty 


Brown representing 
Ltd., 2 Albert Street 


West Brunswick, Melbourne, Victoria, is in 
terested in selling pure wool hose for a 
boys, and children. Scheduled to arrive 





March 18, via New York City, for a visit ot 
4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chic 
San Francisco 

2. Denmark—Erik Reinhard, representing 
Otto Monsted A/S (importer, exporter, whole. 
saler, manufacturer), Otto Monsteds Plads 9 
Copenhagen, is interested in purchasing 
weighing and packing machinery for mar. 


ago, and 


garine, and desires to visit large Margarine ] 


manufacturers. Scheduled to arrive in mid. 
March, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Ove Vett, 209 § 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Ney 
York City, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 

3. Ecuador—Manuel A. Henriques Jr. rep- 
resenting Sociedad Comercial Henriques ¢. 4 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), is in. 
terested in purchasing cosmetics, groceries 
liquors, and household goods. Scheduled t; 
arrive February 20, via Miami, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Ecuadoran Cop. 
sulates in the following cities: 1095 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.: 354 § Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago 
Rochester, Seattle, San Francisco, Log Ap. 
geles, and New York City 


4. Netherlands—Max Moses representing 
Firma Max Moser (importer, exporter, whole. 
saler, 23-25 Utrecht. 
is interested in purchas- 
ing upper and lining preferably or 
exclusive agenc\ Scheduled to arrive 
March 15, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. J. Weil 
Boulevard Cabrini 120, New York 33, N.Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Boston, and Peg. 
body ( Mass.) 

5. Netherlands—Pieter Gerrit Schmidt 
Handelstraat 18, Utrecht, representing Lubr 
Brood & Banketbakkerij, C. V., Abel Tasman- 
traat 9, Utrecht, is interested in investigat- 
ing market possibilities for ginger cake and 
rusks. Also, he seeks technical information 

n bakery machinery for a new factory, and 
wishes to study equipment, manufacturing 
and production methods of leading Ameri- 
factories. Scheduled to arrive March 3 
via New York City, for a visit of 342 months 
U.S. address: c/o Muller Grocers Baking Co 
210 28th Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Itinerary: New York City and Grand Rapids 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

6. Saudi Arabia 
resenting Haji Abdullah 
porter, retailer, exporter 
ship agent, private banker), Jidda, is inter- 
ested in various kinds of agencies. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 1, via New York City, for 
a month's visit U. S. address: c/o Guar- 
anty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., or Saudi Arabian Legation, 2800 Wood- 
land Drive NW., Washington, D.C. Itinerary 
New York City and Washington, D. C 

7. Turkey—Kamik Bayendi, representing 
Kamik Bayendi ve Ortaklari Komandit Sir- 
keti, Hulusi Bey Han, Mertebani Sokak, Ga- 


sales indent agent), 
schestraat, Tilburg 
leather 


basis 


can 


Mohammed Alireza, rep- 
Alireza & Co. (im- 
wholesaler, steam- 


lata, Istanbul, is interested in obtaining new 
agencies for metallurgical goods textiles 
hides, and skins. Also, he wishes to export 


Turkish products, such as canned fish and 
Scheduled to arrive early in Febru- 
ary, for an indefinite period. U. S. address 
c/o Livingston & Southard, Inc., 50 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Boston, and Chicago 


cheese 


Import Opportunities 


Etablissements A. Bottu 
31 rue de la Station, Linke- 
seeks agent for 


8. Belgium 
(manufacturer), 
beek and 


wishes to export 
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ynlimited quantities of first-quality woolen 
caps, men’s Caps, and girls’ felt hats. 

9 Belgium—Haute Mode Clemy (Joseph 
- (manufacturer), 51 Avenue 
onsny, Brussels, offers to export and seeks 
ent for women’s high-class hats, copied 
from Paris models, custom-made of first- 


gauwens) 
F 
ag 


quality felts and fabrics. 

10. Belgium—Loman d’Argent (manufac- 
turer), 9 rue Duquesnoy, Brussels, wishes to 
export first-quality, de luxe perfumes; also 
automatic perfume atomizers, known as 
“Cleo.” Two sets only of illustrated leaflets 
(in French) available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11, Belgium—Usines de Raet “UDRA,” S. A. 
(manufacturer), 13 rue de Manchester, Brus- 
sels, wishes to export and seeks agents (one 
for northern States, one for southern States) 
for first-class soldering lamps and irons and 
gasoline heaters. Few copies of illustrated 
leaflet available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 95; D.C. 

12. Belgium—Société Franco-Belge des 
tamonoirs & Trifileries d’Anvers “LAMIT- 
REF,” S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), 1 rue 
Rubens, Antwerp, desires to export and seeks 
agent for any quantity in metric tons of 
standard quality electrolytic copper wire and 
cable, copper trolley wire, wire rods, strong- 
resistance steel wire, and soft steel wire. 
Wire is wound on rollers and covered with 
jute or packed in barrels; cable is wound on 
wooden spools of about 700 to 800 kilograms 
Firm would welcome special instructions re- 
garding packing 

13. Belgium—S. A. Liniére Gantoise (man- 
ufacturer), 2 Quai du Ramage, Ghent, can 
export very large quantities of standard- 
quality, white or unbleached linen thread 
Firm will submit samples upon request. 

14. Belgium—J. Laviolette-Denis (manu- 
facturer), 53 rue de la Gare, Ham-sur-Sambre, 
offers to export and seeks agent for women's 
pajamas, made of first-class cotton materials 

15. Belgium——-Oscar Maes (manufacturer), 
66 Route de Zele, Lokeren, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for 2 to 4 metric tons weekly 
of rabbit fur for hatters and spinners. Quality 
inspection may be made by buyer's agent be- 
fore shipment at manufacturer's establish- 
ment, at latter’s expense 

16. Belgium—Les Ateliers A. Marchal 
(manufacturer), 82 Avenue Fonsny, Brussels, 
offers to export any quantity of machinery 
and spare parts for manufacturing shoes and 
shoe accessories. Quality is reported to com- 
pare favorably with first-class foreign makes. 

17. Belgium—Leon Nizet (manufacturer), 
17 rue Dujardin, Vivegnis, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for first-grade heat coils for 
telephone equipment. One sample available 
on loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Belgium—-UNIBEX, Union des Bras- 
series Belges d’Exportation (manufacturer) , 
85 Blvd. Emile Jacqmain, Brussels, offers to 
export and seeks agent for any quantity of 
beers, bottled and packed in cases, of the 
following quality: 11,5°, 10,45 British specific 
gravity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

19. Canada—-King Brothers Leather Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturers), Wnitby, Ontario, offer 
to export heavy upper leather made from 
cow and steer hides, suitable for work shoes, 
of the following types: Black cobalt, black 
oat grain, black elk grain split. One sample 
of each type available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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20. Ceylon—Suleman Arab (import and ex- 
port merchant), 158 Maliban Street, Pettah, 
Colombo, wishes to export and seeks agents 
for east coast for average grade satinwood 
logs, 4 feet and more in girth and 8 or 10 
feet and more in length. Five thousand cubic 
feet immediately available; additional quan- 
tities available from time to time. 

21. France—Carine (manufacturer of hand- 
icraft), 109 Cours Jean Jaurés, Grenoble, 
offers to export scarves, ties, and skirts of 
high-quality pure silk, in original hand- 
painted designs. Present production capac- 
ity is reported to be equivalent to 200 yards 
ot piece goods per month. Firm will submit 
samples upon request. One copy of illus- 
trated catalog available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

22. France—Reynaud & Sabaton (manu- 
facturer), La Begude (Ardeche), offers to ex- 
port large quantities of extra quality candied 
chestnuts in sirup. 

23. Italy—-Roberto Canfari (manufacturer, 
export merchant), Corso Cairoli 12, Turin, 
can export 40,000 to 50,000 kilograms annu- 
ally of raw silk, esquis and extra grades. 

24. Netherlands—N. V. Tapijtfabriek H. 
Desseaux (manufacturer), Molenweg, Oss, 
North Brabant, wishes to export and will 
consider appointment of an agent to handle 
sale of first-class of Wilton stair carpets in 
widths of 22, 27, or 36 inches; and Moquette 
body on rolls in widths of 27 or 36 inches. 
Firm will submit samples upon request. 

25. Netherlands—Pergatestin N. V. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Zocherstraat 21, Amster- 
dam, offers to export and seeks agent for 
parchment paper casings, guaranteed to be 
cooking and boiling proof, for use in protect- 
ing preared meats and all kinds of foodstuffs 
in shipment. Specifications: 7 to 16 cm., in- 
clusive (2.75 to 6.30 inches) measured flat 
(unfilled); other sizes on request. 

26. Nigeria—Peter Connor, Sr. (wholesale 
exporter specializing in reptile skins only), 
P. O. Box 58, Kano, can export tanned and 
untanned lizard, python, and crocodile skins, 
of qualities and specifications as required 
(for example, Nigeria grade I python means 
skin with maximum of five small holes). 
Small quantities now available from stock: 
large quantities available as ordered. Of- 
fers to submit samples to interested buyers 
on request, on basis of which orders may be 
placed 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Norway—tThs. P. Fearnley (export mer- 
chant), 21 Dronningensgate, Oslo, offers to 
export and seeks agent for good-quality 
furniture, such as tables, corner cupboards, 
and sofa and chair sets. Firm states that 
orders can be accepted and filled according 
to purchaser's drawings and specifications. 
A few sets of photographs showing styles 
available may be obtained on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

28. Sweden—Oscar Appelgran & Co. (export 
and commission merchant), 2 Ostra Hamn- 
gatan, Goteborg, wishes to export prime- 
quality household articles (domestic scales, 
coffee mills, steel whisks, cooking utensils), 
hardware (safety-razor blades, padlocks, door 
handles, ironware), and wooden articles (rat 
and mouse traps, spring clothes pegs, ice- 
cream spoons, lollipop sticks, revolving roll- 
ing pins, dowe!ls, broom sticks, paint-brush 
handles, furniture, doors, and coat hangers). 
Firm states samples or specifications will be 
submitted on request 

29. Sweden—-G6sta Klingstrom (export 
agent), 14 Dammgatan, Oskarshamn, desires 

to export metal clasps and buckles for shoes 
and straps Firm states present monthly 
production capacity of 250,000 can be in- 


creased by an additional 250,000, if necessary. 
One set of samples and price list available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

30. Sweden—Grosshandelsfirman Merkan- 
til (importer, exporter, wholesaler) , 11 Drott- 
ninggatan, Stockholm, offers to export first- 
grade bicycle parts (pedals, handle bars, sad- 
dle pillars, handle-bar posts, handle-bar- 
post brackets, lamp holders), in quantities to 
a value of 20,000 Swedish crowns per month 
(3.60 Swedish crowns=US$1), depending on 
composition of order. Price list available on 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

31. Sweden—Georg Sylwander AB. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, sales agent), 
Styckjunkargatan 5, Stockholm, offers to ex- 
port the following: (1) 10,000 square feet 
monthly of enameled imitation-tile wall- 
board of highest-quality Swedish manufac- 
ture, in sizes 4’ x 4’, 4’ x 6’, 4’ x 8’, or as de- 
sired; particulars on colors and designs 
available from supplier. (2) 5,000 monthly 
of ready-to-assemble prefabricated pine-wood 
shelves and racks of high-quality Swedish 
manufacture, made according to specifica- 
tions of prospective buyer. (3) 50 metric 
tons monthly of wood flour; specifications, 80, 
100, and 120 mesh. Firm states delivery on 
each item can be made within a month after 
receipt of order. 

32. Union of South Africa—Norite Quar- 
ries (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer), P. O. Boss- 
pruit, Rustenburg, Transvaal, wish to export 
and seek agent for rough, sawn, and polished 
granite blocks of various grades, in sizes 
conforming to buyer’s specifications. Firm 
will submit samples upon request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Venezuela—La Gran Colombiana de 
Importaciones (producers, exporters, im- 
porters, agents), Pifamgo a Llaguno 2-1, 
Caracas, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for tanned or dry-salted lizard and snake 
skins collected during months of March and 
April. Firm will submit samples upon 
request. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


34. Denmark—Victory Producing Co., Lid. 
(manufacturer), 37 Vesterbrogade, Copen- 
hagen, seeks an agent or sole distributor in 
the United States for any quantity of high- 
quality Danish cherry brandy, cocoa liqueur, 
black-currant rum, and dry gin. Alcoholic 
strength: liqueurs, 60 proof; gin, 80 proof. 
Quality inspection may be made at factory 
in Copenhagen, or firm will submit samples 
upon request. 


Export Opportunities 


35. Belgium—Continental Model Type- 
writer S. A. (manufacturer), 17 rue de 1'Est, 
Verviers, seeks purchase quotations on fully 
automatic die-casting machine for mazac or 
zamac (typewriter type). 

36. Cuba—Distribuidora Cubana, Indus- 
tria 508, Habana, wishes to purchase and 
seeks agency for drugs, medical supplies, and 
related items. 

37. Italy—Societa per Azioni ‘“FILA”—Fab- 
brica Italiana Lapis Affini (manufacturer), 
14-24 Via del Gignoro, Florence, wishes to 
purchase machinery and accessories for man- 
ufacturing pencils. 

38. Italy—A. Firenzuoli, Commercio Gen- 
erale Importazione Esportazione (importer, 
wholesaler, jobber), 21 Via Michelangiolo 
Buonarroti, Florence, seeks purchase quota- 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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[NEWS by CO 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-Free Importation Author- 
ized.—According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires, the Argen- 
tine Government has authorized the duty- 
free importation of cement, retroactive to 
September 1, 1947, to foster increased im- 
ports to meet the demand which the na- 
tional cement industry has not fully met 

Planks or Boards for the Manufacture of 
Fruit Crates: Temporary Duty-Free Importa- 
tion Authorized.—According to a report from 
the United States Embassay at Buenos Aires, 
the Argentine Government has authorized 
the duty-free importation of planks or boards 
for the manufacture of fruit crates for an 
initial period of 6 months, automatically 
renewable for like periods as long as the 
President deems it advisable. 

Photographic-Material Industry Declared 
of National Interest—According to a report 
from the United States Embassy at Buenos 
Aires, the Argentine industry producing 
photographic printing papers, films, and 
plates has been officially declared to be of 
national interest. The Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce is authorized to fix 
import quotas for such photographic ma- 
terials as are considered in excessive com- 
petition with domestic production. 

Zinc Ingots and Bars: Duty-Free Quota for 
Specific Purpose Authorized for First 6 
Months of 1948.—According to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Buenos Aires 
the Argentine Government has authorized 
the duty-free importation of 900 metric tons 
of zinc in ingots or bars during the first 6 
months of 1948, provided this zinc is used 
in the production of zinc oxide. 


Benelux 


( Belgium-Netherlands- 
Luxembourg) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Import Duties Temporarily Sus- 
pended or Reduced.—Import duties of the 
new Benelux tariff, as modified by the Ge- 


neva General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade of October 30, 1947, have been tem- 
porarily suspended on a large number of 


items, and the duty rates on certain other 
commodities have been temporarily reduced, 
by a Netherlands decree of December 17, 
1947, published as Staatsblad No. H 429, and 
by a corresponding Belgian decree of De- 
cember 24, published in the Moniteur Belge 
on December 25, 1947. 

These changes are effective from January 
1, 1948, for the duration of 1 year, with the 
proviso that they may be changed or abro- 
gated before the end of that period if the 


12 


UNTRIES ] 


interest of the three countries involved re- 
quires such action. 

Of particular interest to United States ex- 
porters are the following commodities on 
which import duties are temporarily sus- 
pended: Fresh apples, certain dried fruit 
(apples, pears, quinces, apricots, peaches, 
cherries, plums, certain berries, melons) 
grain flour, canned salmon; acetone; wood 
simply sawn lengthwise, plywood; bags wor 
sacks for packing; roller chains for motor 
bicycles and bicycles; machines and appara- 
ius for printing and the graphic arts; ma- 
chine tools; oil of turpentine, acetic anhy- 
dride. The duty on oranges was reduced to 
13 percent ad valorem 

Other commodities on which import duties 
have been suspended include among others 
Cattle, sheep, hogs; meats (fresh, preserved 
and canned); milk, cream, butter, cheese, 
eggs; coffee; vegetable oils, margarine; sugar; 
cocoa beans; infants’ foods; salt; lime, ce- 
ment; caustic soda; certain pharmaceuticals 
sera, and vaccines; soap, matches; yarns of 
wool, cotton, and flax; elastic fabrics; stock- 
ings and socks of wool or cotton; steam en- 
gines without boilers, hydraulic turbines, 
machine tools; bicycle parts; and watches 
and clocks 

The reduced import duties (in ad valorem 
percentages) on a number of goods are as 
follows (normal percentage rates in paren- 
theses): Lemons, 13 (20); inner tubes for 
automobiles, 18 (24); automobile tires, 18 
(24); newsprint, 6 (10); woolen fabrics, 10 
(18); cotton fabrics, unbleached, 8 (14); cot- 
ton fabrics, other 10 (18); handkerchiefs, 12 
(24 and 20); leather footwear, 10 (15); plate 
glass in the rough, 6 (12); sheet glass, 3 (6) 

The complementary import duty for added 
sugars is suspended on cream, condensed 
milk, malt extract, confectionery, cocoa paste 


and powder, chocolate, infants’ foods, pas- 
tries, canned vegetables, canned fruit, can- 
dided fruits, jams, marmalades, fruit pulp 


fruit juices, fruit sirups, lemonade and bever- 
ages, n. 0. s., peptones, and lecithins. How- 
ever, ordinary import duties continue to 
apply on a number of the items in this 
paragraph 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quota on Food Imports Into Bermuda 
To offset the increasing stringency of the 
dollar situation, effective January 1, 1948 
quota restrictions have been imposed on im- 
ports of foods into Bermuda from other than 
sterling sources, according to a consular re- 
port from Hamilton, dated January 13. 

Each merchant's quota for foodstuffs is to 
be computed on a similar period basis as the 
existing quota on general merchandise from 
dollar areas, which was established in Novem- 




















ber 1947. The period is computed by taking 
the last 4 months of 1946, doubling the im. 
portations in those months and adding the 
importations in the first 8 months of 1947 
The result is divided by 16 to arrive at a 
monthly figure, and the actual amount al- 
lowed represents a cut of 10 percent on that 
figure 

The quota system imposed on food imports 
is expected to effect a dollar saving of $700,009 
during the present year. It has been egtj. 
mated that similar restrictions applied to 
importations of general merchandise will gaye 
$3,100,000 per year 

Further regulations provide that no indj. 
vidual will be granted permits to spend more 
than $50 in dollar countries in any 2 cop. 
secutive months, and not more than two 
members of any household may obtain a per- 
mit in any 1 month. Previously, individuals 
were able to spend $50 per month in dollar 
countries 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Conservancy Dues at Shanghai An- 
nounced .—In accordance with Shanghai Cus- 
tcms Notification No. 186, dated February 3 
1948, revised conservancy dues for the port 
of Shanghai, China, effective February 1, are 
as follows: For dutiable imports, 6 percent of 
the import duty; for duty-free imports, 03 
percent ad valorem 

Conservancy dues are imposed in addition 
surtax for “Revenue,” amounting to 5 
percent of the duty, and the ‘‘Temporary’ 
Surtax of 45 percent of the duty levied on 
most dutiable imports since January 1, 1948 
(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 24 
1948, p. 11.) 

Port charges levied at Shanghai were for- 
merly 4 percent of the duty. At the other 
Chinese ports it is presumed that port 
charges, including harbor works, river con- 
servancy, and wharfage, continue to vary but 
generally do not exceed 5 percent of the duty 


to a 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Relaration of Control on Imports Not Re- 
quiring Financial Settlement with Foreign 
Countries.—Provisions to facilitate the im- 
portation into France of certain categories 
of goods not giving rise to a financial settle- 
ment with any foreign country are contained 
in a notice (Avis No. 229) issued by the 
French Office des Changes (Exchange Office) 
Paris, according to a telegram of February 17 
1948, from the American Embassy, Paris. 

The provisions of the notice are as follows 

With a view to developing imports particu- 
larly useful to the economic life of the 
country, the following provisions have beet 
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p concerning imports which do not 
give rise to any financial wien t between 
France and a foreign country, either for the 
purchase of merchandise, or for transport or 
other accessory charges: Sight 

I. Importation of products included in list 
A (see accompanying condensed list) will 
henceforth not require an import authoriza- 
tion (license AC or AC BIS). Waiver of li- 
cense Will be granted without any particular 
formalities. Importers will simply indicate, 
either directly on the declaration regarding 
consumption filled out for the customs or on 
an affidavit joined to the declaration, that 
the merchandise in question is being im- 
ported under benefit of the provisions of this 
notice. 

I. Import authorizations (license AC or 
AC BIS) for merchandise other than those 
categories referred to in foregoing paragraph 
I, will be issued very freely by the Exchange 
Office, whenever it Is a question of products 
included in the Import Program, equipment, 
or other useful products. As a general rule, 
products included in list B (see accompany- 
ing condensed list) will be excluded from 
the benefits of these provisions. 

III. It is expressly specified that the waiver 
of import license, or the issuance of license 
without payment, as the case may be, con- 
cerns exclusively the import operation and 
does not carry with it any other derogation 
to the foreign-exchange regulations. In par- 
ticular, an import operation carried out un- 
der benefit of the provisions of this notice, 
confers no right to obtain a subsequent au- 
thorization assuring financial settlement for 
the import, whether it is a question of the 
purchase price for the merchandise or trans- 
port or other accessory charges, either in 
foreign currency, by payment of francs to 
the account of a nonresident, or by com- 
pensation in merchandise. 

IV. It is also specified that merchandise 
imported under benefit of the provisions of 
this notice remains subject, wherever re- 
quired, to the regulations in effect concern- 
ing price and other controls, and the distribu- 
tion of products 


drawn Uu 


List A 


List A includes numerous food products: 
Meats, eggs, fish, vegetables, fruits, coffee, 
tea, vanilla, pepper, flour, meals, malt, hops, 
sugar; numerous minerals, tanning agents, 
dyestuffs; rubber; wood, cork; paper and 
paper pulp; textile fibers, including raw cot- 
ton and wool; building materials; miscel- 
laneous metals and alloys including copper, 
zinc, and aluminum; and various types of 
equipment and apparatus including ma- 
chinery for agriculture, textile, and chemical 
industries 

List B 


List B includes precious metals and cur- 
rencies; those products liable to a turn-over 
tax of 12 or 25 percent (primarily 
goods); vitamins, hormones, 
synthetic diastases, 
organic 


luxury 
natural or 
alkaloids and glucosides, 
compounds, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts; gunpowder, explosives, matches; pas- 
Senger automobiles; arms and 
art objects; and collectors’ items 
[Information with respect to complete lists 
A and B, when received, will be made avail- 
able to inquirers by the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Washington 25, D. C 
Regulations for imports not involving the use 
of funds abroad were published in ForEIcN 
Commerce Werkty of February 14, 1948. | 


munitions; 


Commerce, 





The 1947-48 cotton crop in Burma is 
estimated at 5,894 long tons as against 
the corresponding estimate of 4,548 tons 
in 1946-47, 


March 6. 1942 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Research and Conditioning Tar on 
Exports.—A new research and control-of- 
condition tax was established in French 
Equatorial Africa on certain exports by or- 
der No. 1700 of June 28, 1947, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa on July 15. 

The ad valorem rates are as follows: 0.5 
percent on live animals; butter; hand-carv- 
ing materials; colonial produce; rubber; 
small turned wares; and articles not other- 
wise mentioned; 0.6 percent on wax, crude 
and clarified; 0.8 percent on raw cotton; 
1 percent on kola nuts and exotic woods; and 
1.5 percent on raw hides and skins; farina- 
ceous food; fresh fruits; oilseeds and fruits; 
tobacco; vegetable oils, copal; fruits, stalks 
and fibers for manufacturing purposes; and 
soap. 

This tax will be levied on exports by the 
customs authorities in accordance with pre- 
vailing regulations. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


EXPORTS FROM AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
ZONES IN 1947 


The total value of export goods and 
services delivered to 65 countries from 
the Bizonal Area of Germany during the 
calendar year 1947 aggregated $222,032,- 
860, according to a Joint Export-Import 
Agency release dated January 26, 1948. 
Of this total, $36,378,354 consisted of 
manufactured goods, the balance being 
derived from the sale of coal, timber, and 
port charges and other services. Total 
exports from the American and British 
Zones during 1946 amounted to $153,000,- 
000. 

The major export item during 1947 was 
coal, which accounted for about 55 per- 
cent of the total. Exports of timber 
totaled $38,830,815; electric power, $753,- 
176; port and rail charges and freight 
charters, $18,178,635; ship repair, $5,557,- 
178; and other services, $296,949. 

The principal buyers were the United 
Kingdom, Austria, France, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Belgium, Denmark, 
italy, the United States, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia, ap- 
proximately in that order. 

The total amount of export contracts 
signed during 1947 approximated $204,- 
000,000. During the last 5 months of the 
year, contracts were approved at an 
average rate of $30,000,000 per month. 
Products contracted for in 1947 included, 
among others, machines and machine 
parts; scientific and medical instru- 
ments; cameras and optical instruments; 
gold, silver, and platinum goods; prod- 
ucts of iron, aluminum, lead, tin, nickel, 
and copper; watches and clocks; musi- 
cal instruments; toys; chemicals; animal 
products; coal-tar products; silk, wool, 


and cotton goods; books, paper, and 
cardboard; pictures and paintings; 
chinaware, glass, and glassware. 


PROCEDURE FOR ADVERTISING IN GERMAN 
NEWSPAPERS AND EXCHANGING NEWS- 
PAPERS WITH FIRMS IN THE AMERICAN 
AND BRITISH ZONES 


An agency entitled Internationale 
Presse-Austausch G. m. b. H., of Ham- 
burg (known as IPAG) has been organ- 
ized to handle the German end of the 
exchange of newspapers between Ger- 
man and foreign firms, according to a 
release of the Aussenhandelskontor Hes- 
sen of December 1947. A counterpart of 
this agency, the European Periodicals 
Publicity and Advertising Company Ltd. 
(known as EPPAC), 113 Grand Build- 
ings, Trafalgar Square W. C. 2, London, 
in addition to handling requests received 
from foreign firms for the exchange of 
newspapers, accepts advertisements from 
abroad for insertion in newspapers li- 
censed in the British and American 
Zones. A conversion rate of 30 cents to 
the reichsmark is used in paying for such 
advertisements. 


SumM EARMARKED FOR IMPORT OF RAW Ma- 
TERIALS INTO AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
ZONES 


The German Economic Administra- 
tion (Verwaltungsamt fuer Wirtschaft) 
for the Bizonal Area has been notified of 
the availability of $100,000,000 for the 
purchase of raw materials during the 
first quarter of 1948, according to a Joint 
Export-Import Agency release of Janu- 
ary 19, 1948. The German Administra- 
tion is already working out a detailed 
schedule of items required to support the 
German economy and develop a greatly 
expanded export program. 

Of the total amount, $20,000,000 is to 
be used to buy raw materials for the 
manufacture of consumer goods for the 
German population in the Bizonal Area. 
Other major items to be included in the 
import program are iron and manganese 
ores; replacement parts for textile ma- 
chinery; industrial diamonds; Oregon 
and Swedish pine. for the shipbuilding 
industry; hides, goatskins, and tanning 
materials; fibers for the handicraft and 
woodworking industries; ivory, ebony, 
felt, and deer hides for the piano indus- 
try; and ferrous alloys and nonferrous 
metals. 

The funds now made available have 
been gradually accumulated from the 
proceeds of German exports. Food im- 
ports, as well as fertilizer, seed, petro- 
leum, oil, and lubricants continue to be 
bought from special appropriations made 
by the United States and British Gov- 
ernments. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Payment Agreements Between Poland 
and American and British Zones ——A payment 
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agreement concluded between the Bizonal 
Area of Germany and Poland was ratified on 
January 16, 1948, by the Bipartite Board, ac- 
cording to a report from Berlin of January 
16, announced in News of Germany. 

The agreement provides for the opening of 
an account in United States dollars with 
the National Bank of Poland into which may 
be entered payments for all trade between 
Poland and the Bizonal Area except direct 
purchases by the occupation forces. Bal- 
ances of the account are payable on demand. 

The agreement runs initially to June 30, 
1948, and provision is made for its automatic 
extension for 6-month periods, unless 1 
month’s notice is given by either party be- 
fore the expiration date. 

Budgetary Data—aAccording to the Sep- 
tember—October 1947 Report of the Military 
Governor in Germany, the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1947 of the 
Laender Governments were as follows: 


Receipts and Expenditures of the Zone 
Land Governments, Fiscal Year Ended 
Varch 3, 1947 

{In millions of marks 

French 
“xelud- 

Item U. § British Soviet a 

Saar 
Receipts 5, 970 8,818 11,045 1, 418 
Reich taxes 4, 668 6, 146 8.117 1, 189 
Other 1, 302 2, 672 2, 928 229 
Expenditures 4, 766 9,946 10,825 1, 849 

Surplus (+) or defi- 

cit (— +1,204 —1,128 +22) 431 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Procedure Streamlined for Ameri- 
can and British Zones.—Beginning February 
10, 1948, export manufacturers in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany will be granted “open-end” 
licenses permitting conclusion of export con- 
tracts up to $10,000 without having to ob- 
tain approval on each specific transaction 
by either the Land Economics Ministry or 
the Joint Export-Import Agency, according 
to a JEIA release of January 27, 1948. 

This relaxation of trade restrictions is the 
first measure in a program designed to 
streamline export procedures and transfer 
responsibility from the Military Govern- 
ments to the German exporter. 

To reduce undue financial burdens on for- 
eign buyers, the establishment of letters of 
credit for sales made under “open-end” con- 
tracts will not be required. However, the 
German exporter may require letters of 
credit at his own discretion. When a letter 
of credit is waived, the foreign buyer will be 
required to advise the exporter in writing or 
by cable that arrangements have been made 
for payment to an appropriate account of 
Military Governments for Germany (US- 
UK) immediately against presentation of in- 
voice and shipping documents to the des- 
ignated bank of the buyer. Invoices and 
shipping documents will be forwarded to the 
buyer’s bank by the German Foreign Trade 
Bank through which the seller transacts 
business. 

Sales may be concluded on the basis of a 
written order by the buyer and acceptance by 
the seller and a confirmation that an import 
license has been issued by the Government 
of the buyer’s country. Buyers in those coun- 
tries where import licenses are not required 
must submit a written statement to that 
effect to the German suppliers. 

Any bizonal exporter desiring to export 
under this new streamlined procedure must 
file an application for an “open-end” export 
license with the German Economics Ministry 
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for the State (Land) in which he has his 
registered place of business. This applica- 
tion must be accompanied by a list of the 
dollar prices for the goods he expects to ex- 
port under the “open-end” license. The li- 
cense is valid for 6 months and is subject 
to renewal by the JEIA branch office. 

Summary of 1947 Trade Arrangements of 
the Soviet Zone of Occupation With Other 
Countries.—A summary of the trade arrange- 
ments concluded in 1947 by the Soviet Zone 
of Occupation in Germany with specified 
European countries was published in the 
German press on November 15, 1947. The 
information is based on an official announce- 
ment of the German Administration for 
Interzonal and Foreign Trade of the Soviet 
Zone and covers agreements for exchange of 
goods with Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Finland, as summarized below: 

An agreement with Switzerland was signed 
on July 12, 1947, and is to remain in effect 
for 1 year. It provides for the exportation 
by the Soviet Zone of chemical products, 
photographic apparatus, glass and porcelain 
articles for domestic and technical purposes, 
leather, textiles, machinery and apparatus 
and parts, iron and steel products, lignite 
briquets, timber, seed potatoes and other 
seeds, and miscellaneous items (Christmas 
tree decorations, toys, household articles) 
Switzerland will supply in exchange chem- 
ical products, materials for the textile indus- 
try, watches and parts, cattle, fruit seeds, 
and miscellaneous products, including un- 
manufactured slate 

An agreement with the Netherlands was 
signed on May 20, 1947, and is to remain valid 
until April 30, 1948. Goods to be exported 
by the Soviet Zone include notebooks, wrap- 
ping paper and newsprint, timber and pulp- 
wood, electric bulbs, laboratory and technical 
glassware, abrasives, gypsum, _ electrical 
porcelain, material for the manufacture of 
artificial teeth, medical and surgical instru- 
ments, montan wax, barium sulfate and 
other chemical products, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, various industrial and agricul- 
tural machinery and parts, measuring in- 
struments, automobile parts, calculating and 
bookkeeping machines and parts, seeds, and 
potash. The Netherlands, in return, will de- 
liver conveyor belting, bicycle tires, paper 
twine, rayon yarn, Kapok, medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals, aniline dyes, naphthalene 
and other chemical products, castings of lead 
alloys, welding wire, steel wire rope, molyb- 
denum wire and coil, electric motors and 
lamps, material for narrow-gage railways 
various machinery and parts, natural rubber 
fish anc salted herring, superphosphates, and 
various agricultural products 

An agreement with Sweden was signed on 
May 21, 1947, and is to remain in effect until 
April 30, 1948. The following commodities 
will be exported by the Soviet Zone to Swe- 
den: Worsted yarn, cotton fabrics and other 
textile manufactures, women's wool hosiery, 
Glauber's salt, potash and potassic fertilizers 
and other chemicals, lithopone, common salt 
medicinals, gypsum and plaster, cement, clay 
tile blocks for stoves, leather, brushes includ- 
ing paint brushes, electric supplies, and labo- 
ratory glassware. Sweden is to export fish 
tanning extracts, wool rags, iron alloys, spe- 
cial tool steels, wood pulp, and machinery 
and apparatus to the Soviet Zone 


An agreement with 


Czechoslovakia was 
signed on March 26, 1947, and was to be 
effective until December 31, 1947. It pro- 


vided for exportation by the Soviet Zone of 
scrap iron, fire clay, optical glass, medicinal 
ampoules, potassium bromide, acetylene 
black, and various other goods, in exchange 
for magnesite, automobile tires and tubes 
conveyor belts, kaolin, lignite, and various 
other commodities from Czechoslovakia 


A trade agreement with Hungary was si 
on September 15, 1947, and is to be valid 
August 31, 1948. Commodities to be ex. 
ported from the Soviet Zone include Seed 
potatoes, sugar-beet and rye seeds, tools, ma. 
chine tools for metal working, textile ma. 
chinery, typewriters and calculating ma. 
chines, rabbit skins, abrasives, barytes, feld. 
spar, fluorspar, montan wax, typewriter rib. 
bons, paper (writing, filter, and newsprint) 
films, mine timber, printing presses, and vari. 
ous other goods. Hungary is to deliver agri. 
cultural products of all kinds, welding elec. 
trodes, tool steel, pumps and Presses, gas 
cylinders, infusorial earth, oak extracts, ye. 
neers, sawn timber, electric bulbs, radio tubes 
and bicycle tires and tubes. , 

An agreement with Bulgaria was concluded 
on August 15, 1947, and is to run for 1 year 
Under its terms the Soviet Zone will export 
sulfuric acid, caustic soda and other indus. 
trial chemicals, bank-note paper, medicinals, 
laboratory glassware, precision scales, bar. 
bers’ equipment, miscellaneous electric 
equipment and supplies, industrial machin. 
ery and parts, typewriters and calculating 
machines, printing presses, optical and labo. 
ratory instruments, abrasives, etc. Bulgaria 
will supply tobacco, pyrites, tanning mate. 
rials, marmalade, fruit pulp, pepper, medic. 
inal herbs and other agricultural products, 
hog bristles, leather, and other 
articles 

An agreement with Finland was signed on 
July 31, 1947. (No information is available 
as to the period of its validity.) The agree. 
ment provides for exportation by the Soviet 
Zone of potash, Glauber's salt, fire clays, 
plaster of paris, montan wax, celluloid, vari- 
ous laboratory chemicals and articles, stee} 
scrap for open-hearth furnaces, certain in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical machinery and 
equipment, typewriters and calculating ma- 
chines, surgical and medical instruments, sal 
ammoniac, fluorspar, rock salt, and miscel- 
laneous other merchandise. Finland is to 
deliver in exchange wood manufactures 
newsprint, sodium kraft paper, sulfite pulp 
for the manufacture of rayon, sulfate paper 
pulp, asbestos, feldspar, resins, binder twine 
hides, skins and leather, wood tar, machinery 
and parts, and other commodities 

{See also FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 8, 1947, for a report on a trade 

concluded between the Soviet 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


Legal Provisions in French Zone for 
Restitution of Property Subjected to Acts 
of Spoliation.—The full text of the or- 
dinance providing for the restitution of 
property located in the French Zone of 
Germany, reported briefly in the Foretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 20, 19417, 
has been published in issue No. 119 of 
the Journal Officiel du Commandement 
en Chef Francais en Allemagne, the offi- 
cial organ of the French Zone, of No- 
vember 14, 1947. 

The ordinance known as Ordinance 
No. 120 of the French Zone of Occupation 
declares null and void all transfers of 
identifiable property, whether tangible 
or intangible, effected since January 30, 
1933, without the consent of the right- 
ful owners for reasons of race, religion, 
nationality, ideology, or political opp0- 
sition to National Socialism. Transfer 
instruments executed without the own- 
ers’ consent under laws antedating Jan- 
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uary 30, 1933, likewise shall be declared 
null and void if it is established that 
such instruments were executed for the 
reasons given above or with malicious 
intent. 

Invalidation likewise shall be granted 
py the courts in the cases in which trans- 
fers of properties had taken place with 
the alleged consent of the former owner 
if such consent were obtained through 
physical or moral coercion. However, 
as regards the dispositions effected be- 
tween January 30, 1933, and June 14, 
1938, the burden of proof of duress shall 
rest upon the claimant if the acquirer 
submits proof that he paid a fair price 
for his purchase. 

Special divisions, known as Restitu- 
tion Courts, shall be established within 
each Court of First Instance. Claims 
must be filed within 18 months from the 
date of publication of the present or- 
dinance. In the case of absence of the 
despoiled owner, action may be insti- 
tuted by his legal successor or by the 
public prosecutor of the court to which 
the competent Restitution Division is 
attached, or by any legally constituted 
association of victims of Nazism. In the 
case of absence of the acquirer, proceed- 
ings shall be instituted against the ad- 
ministrator appointed in accordance 
with the pertinent provisions of the Ger- 
man Civil Code. 

Private settlements arranged between 
the claimants and the acquirers of the 
disputed properties will be considered 
valid only when approved by courts. 

The provisions of Ordinance No, 120 
are applicable only insofar as the prop- 
erty affected by transfer instruments is 
clearly identifiable at the time of the 
filing of the claim. 

[An English translation of the ordi- 
nance is available at the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. | 


Hungary 
' w) / 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN-TRADE PLAN FOR FIRST QUARTER 
oF 1848 


Hungary's Planning Office has an- 
nounced the foreign-trade program for 
the first quarter of 1948, according to re- 
ports in the foreign press. Imports are 
planned at 514,600,000 forint and exports 
at 490,900,000 forint ‘about $44,000,000 
and $42,000,000, respectively, at the offi- 
cial rate of exchange). These figures 
may be compared with imports of 370,- 
800,000 forint ($31,600,000) and exports 
of 420,500,000 forint ($35,800,000) during 
the full year 1946 and imports of 1,460,- 
200,000 forint ($124,300,000) and exports 
of 1,042,100,000 forint ($88,700,000) dur- 
ing the ful] year 1947. The planned im- 
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ports for the first quarter of 1948 would 
show a 15 percent increase and the 
planned exports a 36 percent increase, as 
compared with the last quarter of 1947. 

The major planned import categories 
are metals, textile raw materials, timber, 
and chemical products. Farm products 
and foodstuffs, such as wines, seeds, 
paprika, poultry, and tomato juice, are 
to comprise almost 44 percent of all ex- 
ports; other important export categories 
are yarns, semifinished and finished iron 
and steel products, and electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

According to the plan, Czechoslovakia 
is to be the leading market; exports to 
that country are scheduled at 88,100,000 
forint, followed by the U. S. S. R., with 
76,300,000 forint, and Yugoslavia, with 
37,200,000 forint. Other important mar- 
kets are Switzerland, Poland, and the 
Netherlands. Exports to the sterling 
area are planned at 104,000,000 forint 
and to dollar areas at 19,800,000 forint. 
Imports from Yugoslavia are to amount 
to 110,000,000 forint; from the U.S. S.R.., 
94,300,000 forint; and from Czechoslo- 
vakia, 80,000,000 forint. Imports from 
dollar areas are planned at 53,100,000 
forint, and from the sterling area at 
48,800,000 forint. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jewelry and Precious Stones: Exrportation 
Restricted.—All jewelry made of gold or 
platinum, objects d'art, precious stones, and 
real pearls, even if for the personal use of 
the traveler, may be exported from Hungary 
in passenger traffic only with the permission 
of the National Bank of Hungary, by decree 
No. 10,050/1947 Korm., of August 14, 1947, 
effective August 27. Export permits will be 
issued by the National Bank upon advice of 
the Gold-Control Committee which receives 
applications for the export permits. 

Small quantities of Jewelry and accessories 
of precious metal for the personal use of the 
traveler are exempted from this decree and 
are defined by decree No. 162,835/1947 IV.c. 
P.M. of August 23, 1947, effective August 27, 
as follows: One ring, one pair of earrings, 
one bracelet not to exceed 30 grams (1 ounce), 
one chain not to exceed 15 grams (0.5 ounce), 
and one watch. These items may be of gold 
or platinum but must not be decorated with 
any gems, precious stones, or pearls. 

All jewelry imported by foreign passen- 
gers must be registered for export in the 
same manner as foreign currencies brought 
into Hungary 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import License Regulations for Iron 
and Steel Products.—Indian importers of 
iron and steel products have been advised 
by the Government of India that all import 
licenses for certain iron and steel products, 
issued prior to August 1, 1947, expired on 
December 31, 1947, and cannot be revalidated. 
Licenses issued from August 1 to December 31, 
1947, will not be extended beyond the date 
indicated on the license. 

Applications for import licenses for the 
items shown below in list A for shipment 
during the first 6 months of 1948 will not be 


considered unless they were received before 
January 1, 1948. All items on list A are 
subject to a quota in the form of monetary 
ceilings, and the granting of licenses is gov- 
erned accordingly. Application for import 
licenses for iron and steel goods not on list 
A may be made at any time. 

Items shown below in list B are non-mone- 
tary-ceiling items, imports of which will 
nevertheless be restricted for importation 
from dollar areas. Iron and steel products 
which do not have monetary ceilings and 
which are not on this list will be licensed for 
importation “provided the price is reasonable 
and the usual terms of guarantee are fur- 
nished.” All non-monetary-ceiling items 
will be freely licensed from nondollar areas, 
subject to the aforementioned conditions of 
reasonable prices and guaranties. 


List A 
MONETARY CEILING ITEMS 


Calcium molybdate molyte and other mo- 
lybdenum products, ferro-tungsten, ferro- 


molybdenum, ferro-vanadium, ferro-tita- 
nium, ferro-phosphorus, ferro-columbium 
(also. Known as_ ferro-niobium), ferro- 


selenium, ferro-silicon, ferro-chrome. 

Refined ferro-manganese (all grades below 
3 percent carbon), silico-manganese, silico- 
spiegel, ferro-silicon-zirconium, calcium- 
manganese-silicon and calcium silicide; and 

Screw with gimlet; steel earth wire for 
hydro-electric installations; rolling rolls for 
steel works (whether of cast iron, cast steel 
or forged); fabricated iron and steel sheets 
imported for the construction of coal tubs, 
and fabricated galvanized iron sheets for 
roofing railway wagons; 

Iron or steel tires, axles, wheels and buffers 
for locomotives, wagons, and _ carriages, 
whether for railways or tramways; iron or 
steel railway or tramway springs, whether 
laminated or coiled; and locomotive piston 
rods, motion parts; 

Iron or steel structures, fabricated partially 
or wholly, if made mainly or wholly of iron 
or steel bars; sections, ‘plates, or sheets for 
the construction of buildings; and colliery 
arches or pit props and parts thereof (steel 
doors, windows, and frames); 

Malleable iron rail clips; iron or steel wire 
rods, coated or uncoated (excluding elec- 
trodes); iron or steel wire netting; iron or 
steel wire chain link fencing, wire mesh, wire 
staples (excluding machine staples), and 
boot and shoe grindery; studs; 

Heel tips, tacks (shoe tacks, cut tacks, 
tingles); panel pins, and steel die blocks; 

Nickel; wood screws, and other screws 
(coach screws, set screws, machine screws, 
machine studs, etc.); bifurcated rivets, 
tinmen rivets, rose nails (iron nails, tip nails, 
K. K. nails), and horse and bullock shoe 
nails; 

Conduits and flexible steel tubing or hose; 
steel poles, tubular poles; shaftings; steel 
springs; keys; dog spikes, chain spikes, screw 
spikes; fish bolts, lock nuts; lock weshers, 
gin-sundries, spring washers; upholstery 
nails, staples; dowels; steel wool; cotter pins; 
fabricated steel structures (shutters, brack- 
ets); chains; and tenter hooks. 


List B 


NONMONETARY STEEL ITEMS RESTRICTED FOR 
IMPORTATION FROM DOLLAR AREAS 


Steel bars, cold finished nonalloy, 1’’ and 
under; concrete reinforcement bars; steel 
bars, hot rolled, nonalloy 1’’ and under; and 
wire rods except specialty steel; 

Boiler plates and other plates (except fab- 
ricated); hot and cold rolled nonalloy; iron 
sheets; galvanized steel sheets; steel sheets, 
black, ungalvanized (hot and cold rolled in- 
cluded); nonalloy, with less than 40 percent 
carbon iron sheets, black; 
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Iron and steel strip, cold-rolled nonalloy, 
with less than 40 percent carbon; iron and 
steel strip, hot-rolled nonalloy, with less than 
40 percent carbon; 

Angles (structural, except bulb angles); 
channels and beams 6’’ and under; 

Malleable iron screwed pipe fittings, 150 
pounds pressure and under; miscellaneous 
iron and steel pipe fittings; welded black pipe; 
welded galvanized pipe, steel; wire, uncoated, 
plain stainless and alloy included; and wire 
nails, and miscellaneous nails. 

Resumption of Trade With Japan.—The 
Government of India has announced that 
private trading with Japan will henceforth 
be allowed, but owing to exchange difficulties 
import licenses will be granted for a short 
list of items only. Mail-order business will 
be prohibited. 

The Chief Controller of Imports in New 
Delhi has released a list of the articles which 
will be licensed for importation from Japan. 
Some items will be licensed freely, whereas 
others will be subject to monetary ceilings. 

The list of items to be licensed for im- 
portation from Japan may be obtained from 
the British Commonwealth Branch, Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


ltaly 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for the Operation of Foreign 
Film Business in Italy in 1948.—The Italian 
Foreign Trade Ministry has decided to grant 
import licenses, upon application of the in- 
terested parties and up to December 31, 1948, 
for the importation into Italy, subject te 
certain conditions, of all foreign films origi- 
nating in and coming from countries not 
having payments agreements in force with 
Italy. These conditions, as set forth in cir- 
cular letter No. 63 of Cambital to the Bank of 
Italy and Agent Banks, are as follows: 

1. Payment for importations oi films must 
be made in Italian lire. 

2. Contracts for importation of films “on 
percentage” must specify the share of the 
earnings to be allotted to each party. How- 
ever, when the importing firms are not in 
possession of such contracts at the time of 
the license application, they will be granted 
import licenses, provided they undertake in 
advance to produce the contracts within 3 
months from the date of issue of the licenses. 

3. Total proceeds due to the foreign ex- 
porters for films introduced into Italy either 
on a “flat rate’’ or on a “percentage” basis 
must be paid into a nontransferable “cine- 
matographic account” in the name of the 
qualified party, at a bank authorized to deal 
in foreign exchange, and with advance au- 
thorization of Cambital. 

4. Motion-picture companies must keep 
current their required “Register of Importa- 
tions,” as well as an itemized account of costs 
and earnings in Italy for each film imported 

5. Balances available in the “cinemato- 
graphic account” may be used by holders, 
upon approval of application to be made to 
the Foreign Trade Ministry, Direction Gen- 
eral of Exchange, for the following purposes 


(a). Investment in the installations of 
existing Italian motion-picture establish- 
ments 

(b). Participation in Italian motion- 
picture production: Such participation by 
foreign firms is permitted up to 80 percent 
of the capital required for the production 
of each film, with division of foreign pro- 
ceeds proportionately to production invest- 
ment. Only the Italian participant—by a 
modification of the regulations for 1947 
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is bound to observe the exchange regula- 
tions relative to exportation. 

(c) * Processing for account of a foreign 
consignor (“‘lavorazione per conto’) in the 
motion-picture industry: Such processing 
in the production of films spoken in foreign 
(non-Italian) languages by utilization of 
funds available in the ‘cinematographic 
account” is permitted up to the amount of 
funds available in said accounts at the date 
of approval of the processing. 

The foreign company holding a ‘‘cinemat- 
ographic account” will reabsorb from the 
foreign-exchange proceeds of the showing 
of the film abroad the counter-value of the 
amount in lire invested in the processing. 

On amounts in excess of said amount in 
lire, in modification and simplification of 
the regulations for 1947, the foreign com- 
pany will propose to the Foreign Trade 
Ministry, Direction General of Exchange, 
before the start of production, payment in 
free exchange to be turned over to Cam- 
bital, of which the counter-value in lire 
will be credited in the “cinematographic 
account” in the name of the holder of said 
account. 

Acceptance by the Foreign Trade Minis- 
try, and the execution of the payment 
itself before production begins, will free 
the holder of the “cinematographic ac- 
count”’ from all obligations of a foreign- 
exchange character inherent to exportation 
of the film In the aforesaid payment 
there may not be included amounts even- 
tually due for Italian royalties or indus- 
trial property rights, which must be settled 
separately in free foreign exchange, as 
must also amounts due for any other right 
or expense eventually arising from the pro- 
duction and due abroad, which must be 
covered by the holder of the 
graphic account” 
exchange abroad 

In addition, the foreign company also 
will recover, out of the foreign exchange 
accruing from the showing abroad of the 
film, the amount in lire deriving from any 
further cession to Cambital of free foreign 
exchange beyond that already ceded as a 
discharge from all obligations of a foreign- 
exchange character inherent to exportation 
of the film, as well as any amount in for- 
eign exchange invested in the production 

The Fore'gn Trade Ministry reserves the 
right to reconsider this paragraph “c’’ and 
not to apply its provisions in the event that 
the volume of processing of foreign films in 
Italy should assume such proportions as to 
become prejudicial fo the normal develop- 
ment of the Italian motion-picture in- 
dustry : 

Applicant companies must attach to their 
applications for approval of participation 
or of processing—for-account arrance- 
ments—to be submitted before the begin- 
ning of production to the Foreign Trad 
Ministry, Direction General of Exchange 
and in duplicate to the Central Cinemato- 
graphic office—an itemized estimate of ex- 


penses, as well as a statement by the hold- 


“cinemato- 
with his funds in foreign 


ing bank showing the balance of the “cine- 
matographic account” the use of which 
requested 

(d). Acqu tion of exclu e ghts 
abroad fcr filr produced b th Italiar 
industry: The granting to companies hold- 
ing a “cinematographic accou of exclu 
sive rights abroad of Italian-produced film 
m e effected ¢ ¢ fl pri ( 
ol percent 4 b } I m 
guarantee,” f whi fl p ( 
“minimum guarantee” the utilization of 
balances of the “cinematographic accoun 
is permitted, the respective amounts bein 
subject to approval the For Trade 
Ministry, Direction General of Exchange 


in concert with the Central Motion Picture 
Office. The intere 


ted parties are required 


to make the application describeq above 
accompanied by a statement from the bank 
relative to the amount of the balance of 





the “cinematographic account.” 


6. Applications for uses not indicateq in 
the present regulations governing the “cine. 
matographic account’? may be Considereg 
case by case, and should be made direct to 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade, Direction 
General of Exchange. 

7. For the following uses, &pPlications 
should be made direct to the Italian gy. 
change Office: 


(a). Sojourn expenses, arising from their 
presence in Italy, of heads, directors, and 
directors general, of companies holdinp 
cinematographic accounts; : 

(b). Expenses of their agencies and repre. 
sentatives in Italy. 


Provisional 
mania Signed 


Trade Agreemen' with Ry. 
An exchange of notes for the 
resumption of trade between Italy and Ru. 
mania was signed at Rome and made effectiye 
on December 24, 1947, according to Informa. 
zioni per il Commércio Estero of January | 
and 8, 1948 

Pending negotiations for the conclusion of 
a trade agreement on a larger basis in cop. 
formity with the traditional pattern of trade 
between the two countries, the two Govern. 
ments have agreed to examine with specia] 
consideration reciprocal export and import 
license applications and to issue them, jp 
consideration of the economic value of the 
goods to be exchanged, as promptly as pos. 
sible 

Payments resulting from two-way trade 
are to be effected through a noninterest-bear. 
ing account in Italian lire opened by Ital. 
cambi in the name of the National Bank of 
Rumania, to be credited with the counter. 
value of goods originating in and shipped 
from Rumania which are imported int 
Italy, and to be debited with the counter. 


} 


value of Italian goods originating in and 
shipped from Italy which are exported from 
Italy to Rumania 

Italian exports to and imports from Ru- 
mania are to be sub/ect under this agreement 
to individual special license, valid ordinarily 
for not more than 3 months. Applications 
must be accompanied by a declaration of the 
Rumanian Legation at Rome that the ap- 
plications relate to real and concrete oper- 
t 


ations 


Malavan Federa- 
tion and Colony 
of Singapore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Open General License Announced 
In a announcement of Januar 29, 1948 
the Government of the Malayan Federation 
ploced nder open eneral license all im- 
port from the United Kingd British 
colonie nd mandate Burma, Southern 
Rhod France, French Mor Tunisia 
Algeria, Netherlands, Austria, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Yu lavia, Denmarl Hungary 
Ital Greece, Nor nd Ch with the 
exception of agricultural ¢ mmodities under 
inter nal allocat and certain United 
K d nu ture hort supply 

ime cotton linia d p worsted 
uitings, linen piece goods, lead semimanu- 
facture cutlery ( d earthen- 
ware ntoxicating quor manufactured 
foodstuff manufactured tobac flat q'ass 

nd 1 « pe I é O ement does 
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not affect special import regulations such as 
those governing deleterious drugs and arms 
and explosives. 

another announcement of the same date 
also exempts from import license all imports, 
except sugar and rice, from the Netherlands 
Indies, North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak, 
Burma, Siam, and French Indochina. 

These announcements make the import- 
control schedules of the Malayan Federation 
and Singapore practically identical. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Basis for Assessment of Ad Valorem Import 
and Export Duties Established.—In two de- 
crees dated January 20, 1948, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 9, 1948, and 
effective the same date, the Mexican Govern- 
ment established the basis for the assess- 
ment of the import and export ad valorem 
duties of the tariff 

For imports the dutiable value is to be the 
price of the merchandise which is to be 
shown on the commercial invoice. The price 
to be shown on the invoice is the price of 
the merchandise in the market of the place 
where purchased, without any deductions 
other than those pertaining to transporta- 
tion charges and insurance premiums, when 
these expenses are included in the price 
shown in the commercial invoice. If, in the 
price shown in the commercial invoice, there 
are included in the total other expenses or 
charges, the total of these charges is to be 
distributed in proportion to the net value of 
each of the goods that the invoice covers 
When no commercial invoice exists or when 
it is not required by the provisions of the 
customs law and its regulations, the value 
of the merchandise is to be fixed by the cus- 
toms appraiser who, to this end, is to make 
use of sale slips, statistics, catalogs, or other 
decuments which the interested person may 
present, and lacking this, is to fix the price 
on an estimate basis. Appraisal in the man- 
ner just described is to be performed when 
it is suspected that the value of the com- 
mercial invoice is not the true one; upon 
confirming the incorrectness, the appraiser 
is to make a report for the institution of 
legal proceedings in accordance with the law 

The following declaration regarding the 
correctness of the value of the merchandise 
is to be given by the consignee: 

‘I declare under oath to tell the truth that 
the price indicated for the merchandise cov- 
ered by this invoice is that which the mer- 
chandise has in the market of the place 
where purchased.” 

For exports, the dutiable value is to be the 
price shown on the commercial invoice is- 
sued by the shipper, the document which is 
now required to accompany customs docu- 
ments for merchandise for definite exporta- 
tion, or for any other operation which may 
become an exportation The price to be 
shown on the invoice is that which the mer- 
chandise has in the market of the place of 
its sale, without including the expenses of 
transportation, insurance premiums, or other 
operations up to the port of exit. For sales 
abroad in which authorized or official regu- 
lated contracts are involved, the price agreed 
upon in the contract is to be given in the 
commercial invoice. For merchandise sent 
abroad on a commission basis, the price of 
the merchandise in the place from which 
shipment is made is to be shown on the in- 
voice; it should not include expenses of 
transportation, insurance premiums, or op- 
erations up to the port of exit. Exempted 
from the regulations are those operations of 
definite exportations, or those which may 
assume this character, in which it is not re- 
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quired that customs classifications be made, 
and also in cases involving merchandise not 
dutiable on an ad valorem basis. In the 
first case, the value of the merchandise is to 
be fixed by the appraiser making the entry, 
who is to make use of price catalogs, sales 
slips, statistics, or other documents which the 
interested person may make available; in 
the absence of these, he is to fix the price on 
an estimate basis and in conformity with 
any precedents that may exist for similar 
operations. Action is to be taken in like 
manner when it is suspected that the value 
of the invoice is not the true one; upon con- 
firmation of this, the appraiser is to make 
a report in order to obtain an administrative 
ruling. 

The oath of accuracy of the value of the 
merchandise must be made in the following 
form: 

“I declare under oath to tell the truth that 
the price assigned to the merchandise cov- 
ered by this invoice is that which the same 
has in the market of the place of sale.” 


Netherlands 
Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT BATAVIA 
(Dated January 19, 1948) 


The economic situation continued .to 
improve during December, despite the 
retarding influence of the political situa- 
tion. Production of petroleum, tin, and 
bauxite and exports of rubber, copra, and 
palm oil showed steady gains. The food 
Situation is encouraging, and, while 
prices were higher in December than in 
the preceding month, they are becoming 
more uniform between the various sec- 
tions of the archipelago. Export com- 
modity prices are seeking lower levels 
which will bring them more in line with 
world market prices. Shortage of for- 
eign exchange requires strict supervision 
of both imports and exports. 

Effective from January 1, 1948, all im- 
ports are subject to import license. 
Prior thereto only imports requiring for- 
eign exchange were subject to control. 
As a result the proceeds from goods 
smuggled out of the country were used 
to purchase quantities of inferior con- 
sumer goods which were sold in the shops 
at high prices. It is believed that the 
new regulations should result in more 
effective supervision of imports and com- 
Pliance with present foreign-exchange 
regulations. 

Collection of stocks of estate agricul- 
tural products by the Government’s Cen- 
tral Sales Organization (CVO) is slow be- 
cause of the dispute between estate own- 
ers and dealers. An agreement has been 
reached between sugar-estate Owners 
and dealers whereby holders of sugar 
stocks may sell to anyone at a maximum 
price of 2.50 guilders (1 guilder=ap- 
proximately $0.38) per kilogram, of 
which 0.50 guilder per kilogram must 
be paid to the estate owner. Efforts are 


being made to reach similar arrange- 
ments for other estate products. 

The political and economic develop- 
ment of the State of East Indonesia has 
resulted in doubling the population of 
Macassar, the capital. Construction of 
houses, warehouses, docks, and the like 
is hampered by shortages of materials 
and labor. The oil fields at Sorong, New 
Guinea, have drawn a large number of 
laborers from East Indonesia, and the 
nickel-mining development at Kolaka in 
the eastern part of South Celebes has also 
acquired many workers. The great de- 
mand for labor has resulted in consider- 
able fluctuations in the number of work- 
ers on various projects. At the Sadang 
irrigation project, for instance, the coolie 
population dropped from 8,000 to 300 
workers in one day. Another retarding 
factor in the East Indonesian economic 
situation is the large amount of money 
in circulation and the scarcity of con- 
sumer goods—resulting in high prices 
and high wages. Skilled workers in the 
building trade earn 15 guilders a day, and 
in the machine industry 12 guilders a 
day. Coolies receive 2.50 guilders a day, 
and a farmer can earn about 3,000 guil- 
ders a year. While these wages are con- 
siderably above prewar, it should be re- 
membered that most consumer goods 
must be purchased at free market prices, 
which are from 8 to 10 times higher than 
prewar. 

Production of tin reached its postwar 
high with an output of 1,782 long tons 
(in terms of tin content) in December. 
Production in 1947 totaled 15,815 long 
tons compared with 6,474 tons in 1946. 
Exports of tin aggregated 1,183 long tons 
in December, bringing the total for the 
year up to 16,285 tons as against 8,598 
tons in 1946. Exports of bauxite ore 
during 1947 totaled 91,188 tons compared 
with 11,606 tons in 1946; of the 1947 total, 
£4,588 tons were shipped to the United 
States, no shipments having been made 
to this country in 1946. Thus far, all 
shipments have been from _ stocks 
amounting to 120,000 tons in August 
1945. According to the annual report of 
the Tarakan Oil Co., production of crude 
petroleum at the Pamoesian oil field in 
Borneo reached 1,916,411 barrels in 1947, 
compared with 1,214,689 barrels in 1946 
and 5,365,659 barrels in 1940. 

Copra production amounted to 18,400 
metric tons in December, making a total 
of 170,625 tons for the year. Exports 
aggregated 15,467 metric tons in Deccm- 
ber and totaled 152,639 tons for the year. 
December rubber purchases by NIRUB 
amounted to 3,390 metric tons, making a 
total of 45,977 tons for 1947. Shipments 
of NIRUB rubber increased from 4,553 
tons in November to 5,635 tons in De- 
cember. Total 1947 NIRUB exports 
amounted to 51,982 metric tons. Ex- 
ports from Palembang, Sumatra, by pri- 
vate traders aggregated 4,254 tons in 
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December, compared with 3,195 tons in 
November, for a total of 17,142 tons dur- 
ing July-December 1947. 

Latest available statistics on the for- 
eign trade of the Netherlands Indies are 
for September 1947. Commercial (‘as 
distinct from military) imports were 
valued at 79,246,867 guilders ($30,113,- 
809 at the official rate of exchange) com- 
pared with 71,437,288 guilders ($27,255,- 
500) in August. Twenty-seven percent 
of the imports came from the United 
States, 14 percent from the Netherlands, 
and 6 percent from Great Britain. 
NIGIEO (Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment Import-Export Organization) 
handled 37.6 percent of the imports and 
private importers the remainder. Tex- 
tiles constituted 40 percent of the total 
imports by value; foodstuffs (principally 
wheat flour, rice, fish, canned meats and 
milk), 20 percent; machinery and equip- 
ment, 8.5 percent; metal products, 8.6 
percent; vehicles (land, sea, and air), 
4.6 percent; and chemical products, 4.6 
percent. 

Exports during September were valued 
at 30,455,320 guilders ($11,573,022) com- 
pared with 23,700,800 guilders ($9,006.- 
304), in August. Rubber comprised 27 
percent of the exports, copra 22 percent, 
tin and tin ore 15 percent, and petroleum 
products 13 percent. Thirty percent of 
the exports went to the Netherlands, 21 
percent to the United States, 19.7 per- 
cent to Singapore, 11 percent to Den- 
mark, and 6.6 percent to the Union of 
South Africa. 

The index figure of retail food prices 
throughout the Netherlands Indies 
showed substantial increases in Decem- 
ber over the preceding month, with the 
exception of some places in East Indo- 
nesia. The rise in retail prices during 
December is more or less normal because 
of the “lie fallow” season. A slight 
further increase in rice prices—and con- 
sequentiy in the general retail price in- 
dex—is expected in February and March, 
but should decline with the incoming 
harvests in April. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Change in Gift-Parcel Regulations.—The 
following quantities of tobacco products are 
permissible in each gift parcel to Poland 
Cut tobacco up to 100 grams; with cut to- 
bacco only, 40 grams of snuff are permitted; 
cigars, 80. Former regu’ations on excess 
quantities of tobacco products in parcels still 
apply. Such commodities as sugar, coffee, 
and tea are not limited but must be in a 
quantity for personal use only. Determina- 
tion of what constitutes an excessive amount 
is left to the judgment of the customs offi- 
cials. 

In addition to the customs handling 
charges to which gift parcels were recent]; 
made subject, the postal authorities who 
open and close packages in the presence of 
customs officials are permitted to charge for 
the labor involved, this amount varying ac- 
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cording to the length of time necessary for 
the work. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
31, 1948, for announcement of gift-parcel reg- 
ulations effective November 1, 1947.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Requirements for Trading Licenses in 
Poland.—Three orders of the Minister 
of Industry and Commerce regarding re- 
quirements for trading licenses in Po- 
land were issued on August 22, 1947, on 
the basis of the law of June 2, published 
in the Journal of Laws No. 43 of June 13, 
1947, and effective September 1. 

Accordingly, persons engaged in both 
wholesaling and retailing in private do- 
mestic and foreign trade, such as private 
merchants, private exporters, importers, 
and commission agents, are required to 
obtain licenses from the Government in 
order to continue in business. Foreign 
firms and foreign governmental agencies 
engaged in trade in Poland must also 
obtain licenses, which are nontransfer- 
able and nonnegotiable. State, local, 
governmental, and cooperative enter- 
prises and farmers’ sales are exempt 
from license. 

Applicants for licenses must indicate 
vocational knowledge and experience and 
mast testify in writing that they have 
not been convicted of “offenses com- 
mitted for the sake of gain” or of “‘in- 
tentiona] fiscal offenses.” Appropriate 
trade associations are also required to 
certify to the satisfactory business record 
and reputation of applicants. 

Licenses are issued only in conform- 
ance with a plan of the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce and may be re- 
fused if it appears that they will exceed 
the number for enterprises of a similar 
nature planned for a given territory. 
Articles appearing in the local press es- 
timated the number of enterprises re- 
quiring licenses to be approximately 
200,000 to 230,000. License fees range 
from 2 to 24 percent of June 1947 turn- 
overs, depending upon the type of busi- 
ness and its location. 

[A limited number of copies of Eng- 


lish translations of the law of June 2, 


1947, and of the three orders issued by 
the Minister of Industry and Commerce 
are available in the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
on loan for a restricted period. | 


Switzerland 
Exchange and Finance 


Money-Order Business With United States 
Resumed on March 1, 1948—Money-order 
business between Switzerland and the United 
States, which was suspended in June 1941 
was to be resumed on March 1, 1948, in both 
directions, according to a notice published 
in The Postal Bulletin (Washington) on 
February 12, 1948. The amounts of orders 
payable in Switzerland will be converted at 
the rate of 1 Swiss franc equals 25 cents, 
U. S. currency 


Union of South 


Africa 


Economic Conditions 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


During the latter part of 1947, trade 
in the Union of South Africa settled down 
to moderate levels. A record volume of 
imports in 1946 and early 1947 and the 
output of domestic industries have con- 
tributed largely to satisfying immediate 
consumer requirements. Now that the 
shortages of many types of soft and semi- 
durable goods have been filled, mer. 
chants are placing their orders with g 
more sober measuring of what the mar. 
ket requires and can absorb. The result 
of this more judicious approach is that 
orders are not coming forward in a yol. 
ume equal to that in 1946. Wholesale 
and retail trade, however, are regarded 
as being on a more rational basis than 
was the case in 1946, when the overriding 
objective was to obtain goods, with only 
a passing regard for price or quality, 
Substantial inventories still exist of in- 
ferior-quality goods which are high 
priced in relation to value and reflect the 
mark-ups of going through a succession 
of jobbers’ hands. 

The emphasis now is on getting indus- 
trial machinery, mining machinery, 
heavy electrical equipment, railway roll- 
ing stock and scarce basic commodities 
such as steel. Deferred deliveries on 
plant equipment are holding up actual 
production in the long-planned expan- 
sion in industry and mining. 

Two recent industrial exhibitions—the 
Northern Transvaal Exhibition at Pre- 
toria and the National] Industrial Exhibi- 
tion at Durban—served te draw atten- 
tion to the growing industrial develop- 
ment of the Union and the wider range 
of products which are being made in 
the country. The exhibitions also served 
to draw attention to the active endeavors 
of manufacturers to supply a larger 
share of the domestic market and to ex- 
port their products to neighboring ter- 
ritories. Accompanying the exhibitions 
was a campaign to “Buy South African 
Goods” in which merchants in the larger 
cities cooperated by having attractive 
window displays of Union manufactures. 

A measure of the remarkable progress 
of South African industry during the pe- 
riod (1915-16 to 1943-44) is given in the 
recently published report of the Census 
of Industrial Establishments for 1943-44 
High lights from this report show that the 
value of the gross output of all indus- 
tries (excluding mining and quarrying) 
increased from £40,434,882 in 1915-16 to 
£199 617.262 in 1938-39 and to £330,556,- 
747 in 1943-44. Thus the increase from 
1915 to 1944 amounted to 700 percent 
and from 1939 to 1944 to almost 70 per- 
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cent. Producing establishments num- 
pered 3,998 in 1916; 10,256 in 1939; and 
10,684 in 1944. The factories were dis- 
tributed among the four Provinces as 
follows: 42 percent in the Transvaal 
(mostly in or near Johannesburg, Pre- 
toria, and Verneeniging), 36 percent in 
the Cape, 14 percent in Natal; and 8 per- 
cent in the Orange Free State in 1943-44. 
Employment increased enormously dur- 
ing this period, when the number of Eu- 
ropean worker's rose from 40,000 to 155,- 
000, and the non-European laborers from 
62,000 to 296,000. 

Among the biggest industrial projects 
now under way is the expansion in the 
steel industry. Current production of 
billets, bars, rails, plates, and sheets in 
the Union is a little over 500,000 tons a 
year. When the new rolling mill near 
Johannesburg comes into production, 
possibly early in 1950, output capacity 
of flat rolled products will be increased 
by about 240,000 tons a year. The plant 
will be laid out to permit expansion up 
to an ultimate ingot capacity of 1,000,- 
000 tons a year. Contracts for the main 
rolling-mill plant, some electrical equip- 
ment, and heavy cranes have been placed 
in the United States. Orders for new 
coke-oven and blast-furnace plants and 
other electrical equipment have been 
placed in the United Kingdom. 


EMPLOYMENT 


At the present time, the incidence of 
unemployment is very small in relation 
to the total working population. Short- 
ages of skilled labor still exist and are 
likely to become more pronounced when 
the planned expansion of industry and 
mining reaches the operation stage. The 
need for skilled workers is the basis for 
the Government-encouraged immigra- 
tion scheme. About 5,000 workers had 
come from Britain during the first 9 
months of 1947 to jobs allocated to them 
before their departure. 

Badly needed residential and other 
construction received a set-back when 
building workers on the Witwatersrand 
and in Pretoria went out on strike for 9 
weeks commencing August 1, 1947. In 
its final stages, the strike involved ap- 
proximately 10,000 white employees and 
between 16,000 and 18,000 native helpers 
who were thrown out of work by the 
strike of the white workers. The dispute 
ended on October 6 when employees 
were given an increase in the cost-of- 
living allowance but no immediate in- 
crease in minimum basic rates of pay. 


MINING 


Gold production in the first 9 months 
of 1947, valued at the refinery at £71,- 
150,000 ($284,600,000), declined about 
£6,150,000 ($24,600,000) below the out- 
put in the like period in 1946. An intra- 
union dispute which interrupted produc- 


tion during the first quarter of the year 
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Summary of Export Policy Confer- 
ence (New York City) Now Ob- 


tainable 


A Summary of the Export Policy Conference 
of export traders and Office of International 
Trade officials held in New York City, January 
29, 1948, has been made available as a service 
to exporters, the Department of Commerce 
announced on February 26, through the OIT. 

Information in the Summary is based on the 
transcript of the New York meeting, and is 
confined to pertinent statements of policy and 
questions and answers directly concerned with 
Current Export Bulletin 431 (the new export 
licensing policy) and Current Export Bulletin 
434 (Country R Procedure). Written ques- 
tions submitted by exporters at the meeting 
and OIT’s answers are included. 

The Summary explains the mechanics of 
OIT’s new export regulations embodied in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletins 431 and 434. It includes 
84 questions asked by exporters and the answers 
provided by OIT. Questions and answers are 
broken down into the following categories: 
General Questions and Answers, Price as a 
Licensing Criterion (C. E. B. 431). Country 
Group R Procedure (C. E. B. 434), Firm Order 
and Evidence of Availability. (C. E. B. 431 
and 434), and Validity Period (C. E. B. 434). 

The Summary will be sent to all exporters on 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin mailing list. 
It may also be obtained at the Department 
of Commerce Field Offices, and from the Publi- 
cations Staff of the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, in Room 
3891 Commerce Building, or Room 1041 Tem- 
porary T Building, Washington, D.C. Written 
requests for the Summary should be sent to 
the Publications and Procedures Branch, Ex- 
port Operations Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25. D. C. 








was largely responsible for the decline. 
A basic factor and one of continuing con- 
cern ever since gold production reached 
its peak in 1941 is the gradual but per- 
sistent rise in working costs. Meanwhile, 
development work is continuing on the 
Far West Rand and in the Orange Free 
State. As the new mines are opened up, 
it is expected that their output will re- 
place some of the older Rand producers 
which are approaching the exhaustion 
of their ore reserves. 

Production of copper, chrome, manga- 
nese, asbestos, and vermiculite, all of 
which enter prominently into the Union’s 
export trade, showed considerable in- 
creases in the first 6 months compared 
with 1946. Iron-ore production, which 
zoes exclusively to the domestic iron and 
steel industry, increased substantially. 

Coal production in the first 9 months 
of 1947 remained practically on a par 
with output in the like period of 1946. 
Demands for railway rolling stock to 
carry the coal required for the domestic 
market and shortages of equipment to 
haul coal from mine to seaport made it 
increasingly difficult for the collieries +o 
send coal abroad. Coal exports and the 
bunker trade were only half what they 
were in 1946. There was no shortage of 
coal at the pit head and exports could 


have been doubled if freight cars had 
been available. 


AGRICULTURE 


Prospects for the 1948 wheat crop were 
reported to be fairly good, as the result 
of widespread rains in the autumn 
months. If favorable prospects on the 
increased acreage are maintained, the 
Union will be in a better position for 
breadstuffs than it is at present. Dam- 
aged by drought, the wheat harvest of 
1947 falls short of requirements, and al- 
locations of supplies from other countries 
have been necessary to tide the Union 
over until the new crop matures. The 
maize crop of 1946-47 was a good one and 
will provide adequate supplies of the 
staple foodstuffs of the native population, 
and also provide more maize for hog 
feeding. 

A noteworthy crop change has been 
the increase in peanut production. With 
the emphasis which is being placed on 
production of oil-bearing crops and the 
encouragement given to planters by the 
Government-guaranteed price, the 1947- 
48 peanut crop may be doubled. Some 
switching from maize to oil-bearing 
crops is in prospect because the Govern- 
ment-guaranteed price for maize has 
been reduced. 

The soil-conservation program is to be 
assisted by the South African Govern- 
ment by loans, with subsidies and rebates 
up to 50 percent of the cost of fulfilling 
the soil-conservation program for each 
farm. During the first year of the pro- 
gram, 108 soil-conservation districts 
have been proclaimed, covering 13,000,- 
000 morgen of land (1 moergen=2.1 
acres). The response of the farming 
communities to this program has been 
remarkable. 

Animated competition and excellent 
prices were the features of the first wool 
auction which opened the 1947-48 season 
at Port Elizabeth. Prices for the finer 
grades were 50 percent higher than at 
the opening sale in 1946. Although the 
quantity of the clip may be smaller, the 
quality is equal to or better than the 
clip in 1946-47. Present world demand 
is for the finer types of merino wool 
which South Africa produces. 


UNITED STATES TRADE IN 1947° 


The Union of South Africa has become 
an increasingly important market for 
the United States, principally because of 
the lack of South African governmental 
restrictions imposed on foreign-trade 


1A detailed statistical study ‘‘Trade of the 
United States with the Union of South 
Africa, 1946, and January to June 1947,” In- 
ternational Reference Service Bulletin No. 58, 
October 1947, price 5 cents, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents of the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


CONSTRUCTION OF ALL-METAL AIR LINER, 
AUSTRALIA 


Production of the first all-metal 
Australian-built, civil air liner, known 
as the DH Drover, is expected to start 
in a few weeks. This plane, which has 
satisfactorily passed its tests, is built by 
the De Haviland Co. 


Automotive 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA 


The construction of an automobile 
factory in Sydney, Australia, is reported 
to be under consideration by Great Brit- 
ain’s Nuffield Organization, manufac- 
turers of the Morris, Wolseley, M. G., and 
Riley cars. Plans for the factory, to be 
located on a site near the Victoria Park 
Race Course, call initially for the assem- 
bly of bodies from parts imported from 
Great Britain, to be followed at a later 
date by the manufacture of complete 
cars. 

It is also reported that General Mo- 
tors-Holdens hope to distribute reason- 
able quantities of their Australian-built 
cars by the end of 1948. Five prototype 
models reportedly have passed rigid tests. 
No announcement has been made as to 
price and rate of production. Subsidiza- 
tion by the Federal Government was re- 
jected by the company in favor of prior- 
ities on steel and other vital materials. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Motor-vehicle production in the United 
Kingdom in the first 11 months of 1947 
totaled 400,476 of which 261,941 were 
automobiles and taxis, 127,234 were 
trucks, and 11,301 were busses (not in- 
cluding 66 passenger cars and 386 trucks 
for the Armed Forces). 

Exports of passenger cars, taxis, and 
chassis in the period January—Novem- 
ber, 1947, totaled 128,815, valued at £34,- 
135,640; trucks and busses totaled 44,932 
(£20,594,132); and miscellaneous motor 
products amounted to £13,919,644. 

Imports of motor vehicles, parts, and 
accessories in the afore-mentioned pe- 
riod were valued at £1,784,076. 
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Chemicals 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE MANUFACTURE, 
AUSTRALIA 


To relieve the current shortage in Aus- 
tralia of ammonium sulfate, four small 
plants owned by the Commonwealth 
Government are being converted to man- 
ufacture of this material, according to 
the foreign press. One already is in 
operation. It is understood that produc- 
tion costs will be relatively high because 
of the price of the raw materials, coke 
and sulfur. 


FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS, AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Ministry of Agriculture 
has announced that 1948 fertilizer re- 
quirements include 120,000 metric tons 
of nitrogenous materials, 200,000 tons of 
phosphatic, and 130,000 tons of potassic. 
It is hoped that the plant at Linz can 
supply the nitrogenous material. 


IMPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL ACIDS, BOLIVIA 


Bolivia’s imports of industrial acids in 
1946 totaled 629 metric tons, valued at 
approximately $90,000, according to offi- 
cial customs statistics. 


CASEIN STOCKS IN CANADA 


Preliminary estimates placed over-all 
stocks of casein in Canada on January 
1, 1948, at 1,873,064 pounds, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In 
December 1947, the figure was 2,356,708 
pounds, and on January 1, 1947, it was 
402.077 pounds. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POTASH DEPOSITS 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


The Provincial Department of Natural 
Resources, Saskatchewan, Canada, has 
announced that it is prepared to receive 
applications from companies wishing to 
develop the recently discovered potash 
deposits in the Province. There are 
350,000 acres ready for lease. 


INSECTICIDE PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


The Hungarian State-owned chemi- 
cal works, Nitrokemia Ifartelepek Rt. 
(Nitrochemical Industrial Works, Inc.), 
at Fuzfo, plans to undertake large-scale 
production of DDT under the name of 
“Gesarol.” This firm was the most im- 
portant Hungarian supplier of explosives 
during the war. 

Experimental manufacture of “Gesa- 
rol” is said to have shown good results, 


and the product has been used SUCCess. 
fully by farmers in neighboring areas 
The company plans to export the insecti- 
cide in addition to supplying the domes. 
tic market. 


PROJECTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The establishment of plastics ang 
pharmaceutical industries and a wood- 
distillation plant are included in projects 
for the further industrialization of Sjo. 
vakia, a foreign chemical publication 
states. Plastics will be produced at Zj- 
lina and Novaky, and the wood-distilla- 
tion factory will be at Humenne. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


French superphosphate production in 
the first half of 1947 totaled 122,000 
metric tons, or 7 percent above the tar- 
get figure, according to the foreign 
press. Sulfuric-acid output was 542,009 
tons, or 90 percent of that scheduled for 
the period. Nitrogenous fertilizer pro- 
duction (76,000 tons) reached only 1% 
percent of the planned figure 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 
INDIA 


In Bombay Province, India, the Gov- 
ernment has taken over exclusive distri- 
bution of all chemical fertilizers. It is 
planning to mix its own materials, using 
oilseed meals along with imported ni- 
trates and phosphates 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT OF PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY, INDIA 


The State of Hyderabad, India, hopes 
to develop a plastics industry, and the 
Nizam has offered to subscribe up to 50 
percent of the required capital. Suffi- 
cient raw materials to maintain a plas- 
tics factory are said to be available in the 
State. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Italy’s estimated production of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers in the period November 
1947 to May 1948 is placed at 4,248,000 
quintals (1 quintal=220.4 pounds), ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Estimates of domestic needs total 
2,600,000 quintals, plus an additional 
910,000 for autumn reserves. It is ex- 
pected that 738,000 quintals will be avail- 
able for export. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Output of the Norwegian Nitrogen 
Works ‘(Norsk Hydro, S. A.) is expected 
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to increase substantially in 1948, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Production 
amounted to 86,000 metric tons in the 
financial year 1946-47, almost equaling 
the record of 88,500 tons in 1945-46. 

It is expected that machinery in the 
new works will be in operation in 1948 
and this will increase capacity to 110,000 
tons. When the Taugvik plant for the 
manufacture of liquid ammonia is com- 
pleted, production capacity will be fur- 
ther increased to 150,000 tons. 


EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan exports of industrial bones 
to the United States in 1947 totaled 100 
metric tons. Exports of dried blood to 
the United States in the same period 
were valued at $71,000. 


NOVEMBER PRODUCTION, POLAND 


In November 1947, 10,895 metric tons 
of calcium cyanamide and 18,404 tons, 
of superphosphates were produced in 
Poland. Output of the nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer “Saletrzak’’ was temporarily re- 
duced'to 4,755 tons, compared with 7,613 
tons in October, because of the growing 
demand for nitrogen for technical pur- 
poses. 


EXPORTS OF COPPER PYRITES, PORTUGAL 


Portgual’s exports of copper pyrites in 
the first 9 months of 1947 dropped 
sharply to 81,929 metric tons from 189,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1946, 
according to Portuguese customs sta- 
tistics. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Tea and Cacao 


Cacao CULTIVATION, GOLD COAST 


It is impossible to estimate accurately 
the area of land under the cultivation of 
cacao in the Gold Coast of Africa. Pro- 
duction is entirely in the hands of small 
farmers, and no statistics are kept. 
However, average annual production for 
the 5-year period immediately before the 
war was roughly 250,000 tons. It is gen- 
erally assumed that 1 ton of cacao is 
obtained from 4 acres, so there would ap- 
pear to be about 1,000,000 acres under 
cultivation. The annual cash income 
from cacao received by the agricultural 
community runs into millions of pounds 
and is the basis of the country’s economic 
life. 

The cacao season in the Gold Coast is 
divided into two portions. The main 
crop is gathered from August to Febru- 
ary and the midcrop from April to 
August. The 1946-47 main crop was dis- 
appointingly small, and exports reached 
Only 165,812 tons with an additional 
11,000 tons sent overland to French 
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Togoland for export from Lomo. The 
reduced yield was attributed to the dis- 
ease Known as swollen shoot, and also to 
the drought in the Eastern Province 
where the beans were smaller than ever 
before recorded. The 1947 midcrop 
totaled 15,100 tons; the 1945-46 crop was 
220,000 tons. 

The main 1947-48 crop was slow com- 
ing in because of the heavy rainfall in 
September which caused many early 
ripening pods to become infected with 
“black pod.’ Abnormal rainfall was reg- 
istered in October and early November, 
yet the latest estimate of the main crop 
is slightly under 200,000 tons. 

The seriousness of the swollen-shoot 
disease is indicated when it is reported 
that during 1947, 2,500,000 cacao trees 
were destroyed in an effort to curb the 
disease, and this, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is a small per- 
centage of what must be done. New 
areas are being opened up, destroyed 
areas are being replaced, and new trees 
are coming in. 

The Government’s cacao-buying 
agency, the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing 
Board, set a price of 40 shillings a load 
(of 60 pounds) for the 1947-48 crop. 
This compares well with the 15 shillings 
a load paid for the 1945-46 crop and the 
27 shillings a load paid for the 1946-47 


crop. (The cacao year runs from 
October 1 to the following Septem- 
ber 30.) 


The difference between the price paid 
to the farmer and the amount realized 
on sale abroad, minus the expense in- 
cidental to the marketings, is placed into 
a stabilization fund for the benefit of the 
farmer. 

Cacao exports dropped from 236,316 
tons in 1946 to 177,138 tons in 1947. 

According to both the Department of 
Agriculture and the Gold Coast Cocoa 
Marketing Board, these figures are mis- 
leading. It was pointed out that the 1946 
exports of cacao were much larger than 
the crop for that year warranted be- 
cause there was a large carry-over from 
the preceding year which had not been 
shipped because of lack of shipping 
space. 


TEA PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Of the total acreage devoted in Japan 
to tea culture during the 1947-48 crop 
year (May 1947 to April 1948), 64,110 
acres were in bearing and 3,920 acres in 
nonbearing bushes. About 3,670 acres 
of new land has been planted during this 
crop season, and 3,406 acres of new land 
has been prepared for planting. No tea 
acreage during the 1847 crop year has 
been diverted thus far for the production 
of other crops. 

Japan’s production of finished tea in 
the 1947 crop season is estimated at 
52,400,009 pounds of green tea (approxi- 


mately the same as production for the 
1946 crop season) and 250,000 pounds of 
black tea (black-tea production was 
negligible during the 1946 season). 

An estimated 42,133,000 pounds of tea 
will be consumed domestically during the 
1947-48 crop season (which figure repre- 
sents only about one-third of the total 
prewar tea consumption in Japan), 
8,500,000 pounds is expected to be ex- 
ported (about one-fifth of the prewar 
total) , and a carry-over of 685,000 pounds 
to the 1948-49 crop season (carry-over 
from the 1946 season was 4,835,000 
pounds). 

Exports of tea during the first 9months 
of the 1947-48 crop season, amounted to 
about 4,654,106 pounds, representing 
$1,475,135 (based on f. o. b. prices). At 
the beginning of 1948 an exchange rate 
had not yet’ been established, and the 
dollar prices placed upon exportable 
items were not controlled by the yen cost 
of these items. The yen—dollar relation- 
ships represented in the Japanese tea 
export trade approximated 99 to the 
United States dollar in January, 1948, 
for old-crop tea and 154.56 yen to the 
United States dollar for new-crop tea. 

Of the 4,654,106 pounds exported in the 
first 8 months of the 1947-48 season, the 
United States received 2,239,475 pounds, 


valued at $722,012; Canada 201,250 
pounds, $64,434; and Tangier, North 
Africa, 2,213,381 pounds, $688,689. It is 


anticipated that the total production of 
black tea for the 1947 crop season will be 
consumed domestically. 

During the 1946 season 9,646,922 
pounds of tea were exported, represent- 
ing $3,149,274 based on c. i. f. prices, of 
which 17,941,242 pounds went to the 
United States, 193,068 pounds, to Canada, 
and 1,443,612 pounds to North Africa. 


Fish and Products 
SouTH AFRICA’S CRAWFISH INDUSTRY 


The catching and processing of ‘‘Cape- 
Rock lobster,” or crawfish, in the Union 
of South Africa has expanded in the past 
few years and a market has been de- 
veloped in the United States for frozen 
crawfish tails. 

Estimated production of the fish can- 
neries in 1947 was as follows: 7,000,000 
pounds of crawfish, 10,000,000 pounds of 
other fish, and 4,000,000 pounds of fish 
meal, as compared with average prewar 
production of 500,000 pounds of crawfish, 
420,000 pounds of other fish, and 3,000,000 
pounds of fish meal. 

The export of crawfish has increased 
in line with the expansion of the local 
fishing industry, although by Govern- 
ment regulations export licenses are is- 
sued only up to a maximum of 6,000,000 
pounds of crawfish products. In 1947, 
an estimated 4,000,000 pounds of canned 
crawfish were exported, as compared 
with 2,125,000 pounds in 1946 and 1,362,- 














914 pounds in 1945. Exports of crawfish 
tails (fresh or frozen) in 1947 are esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 2,366,166 pounds in 1946, and only 
377,390 pounds in 1945. 

According to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, United States 
imports of lobsters, including spiny lob- 
sters and crawfish, not canned, from the 
Union of South Africa in 1946, totaled 
2,564,345 pounds, valued at $1,136,316. In 
the first 9 months of 1947 such imports 
from the same source amounted to l,- 
972,075 pounds valued at $779,850. 

The South African Crawfish Industries, 
together with the local] fishing industry 
as a whole, has expanded in recent years. 
The fishing industry is optimistic regard- 
ing its future and is not discouraged by 
the restrictions on the quantity of craw- 
fish allowed to be exported annually. 
Great importance is placed on the United 
States market for crawfish tails, and 
further efforts toward its expansion will 
be made. 


Fruits and Nuts 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazilian production of unshelled 
Brazil nuts in 1948 is estimated by the 
trade at 20,000 metric tons. Exports will 
consist of about 12,500 tons shipped from 
Belem, Para, and 7,500 tons from Ma- 
naos, Amazonas. The 1948 estimate 
compares with an actual crop of 25,- 
000 tons in 1946, and shipments of 27,- 
500 tons in 1947. Among the reasons 
for decrease in the production and ex- 
port figures are the annual variations 
and the prevailing price level which dis- 
courages the gathering of the nuts in 
areas which present transportation dif- 
ficulties. 

The lowest price paid for the 1947 crop 
was 25 cents a pound for shelled nuts. 
The January 31, 1948, quotation was 
about 28 cents a pound, and unless the 
price reaches 30 cents a pound there 
will be little incentive for up-river gath- 
erers to collect and ship the nuts. 

A supply of 180 tons of shelled nuts 
remain from the 1947 crop. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 
JAMAICAN BANANAS 


British Government purchases of Ja- 
maican bananas totaled 5,992,140 stems 
in 1947, as compared with 5,675,239 stems 
purchased in 1946, according to the Su- 
perintendent of Banana Purchases. 
These purchases constitute virtually the 
entire production of exportable bananas 
in Jamaica and are the only reliable 
index of the total commercial production 
of the island. 

In 1947, 5,652,526 stems of bananas 
were exported from Jamaica as against 
5,343,266 stems in 1946. 

The United Kingdom has granted a 
continuation of the 1947 price of £32 per 
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Oversea Shipping and Storage Test 


Certain differences of opinion among technical personnel regarding the adequacy of nailed-wood 
cleated-plywood, and wirebound shipping-container specifications resulted in a joint decision of 
the Army-Navy Packaging Board to explore the possibility of making a test shipment of seat 
containers to an oversea point. " 

A joint task committee, etsablished last year to make a study in this connection, recommended 
that such a test shipment be made to Headquarters, Eighth Army in Tokyo, Japan—and retur; 
he three categories of wooden boxes under study are covered by three separate Joint Army-Navy 
Specifications, each of which is broken down into several types and styles. ) , 
determined by the weight of contents and the type of load. 

In recommending that the shipment be made to Tokyo, the committee further suggested that a 
major portion of the shipment be returned to the States for evaluation by technical personnel here 
and that the shipment back to the United States be made by way of Subic Bay, Philippine | : 
where the shipment would be delayed for a period of outdoor tropical storage, to duplicate w 
conditions. 

The committee determined that approximately 100 container loadings would be required to cover 
all box types, styles, weight classes, and load types. In order to provide sufficient containers to 
arrive at a proper evaluation, it was agreed that seven identical boxes should be shipped for each 
loading. To provide for a comparison of containers packed by depot personnel in a routine way 
and industry laboratory engineered packs, it was further agreed that two complete sets of containers 
should be shipped. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1947, approximately 1,400 shipping containers were packed with 
surplus material furnished by various technical services of the Army and bureaus of the Navy. The 
container industry furnished the boxes and prepared the engineered packs comprising half of the 
shipment. The shipment moved out of Letterkenny Arsenal at Chambersburg, Pa., for the Weg, 
Coast, where it was loaded aboard an Army cargo ship for Yokohama and subsequently was moved 
on up to Tokyo. At Tokyo an inspection was made and one container of each set of seven was 
opened and examined. Photographs were taken of damage. Following this inspection, the shipmen 
moved via Yokohama to Subic Bay. The movement from Letterkenny to Subic Bay was made 
under the personal supervision of a civilian technician, furnished by the Army Corps of Engineers, 
who recorded data and kept a photographic record. 

At Subic Bay, the shipment was met by a technician furnished by the Navy Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. Another evaluation was made jointly by the Army and Navy technicians, and the 
containers were placed in outdoor storage where they remained for approximately 4 months. At the 
completion of the storage period the shipment was loaded again aboard a Navy cargo carrier and 
moved on to the West Coast. From Oakland the shipment moved by rail to the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces at Chicago, where it is now under study, 

At joint meetings of the Army-Navy Packaging Board, held in Chicago on November 20 and 21, 
the containers were examined and methods of evaluation were discussed. It was agreed that the 
joint task committee will supervise a comprehensive examination to serve as the basis for a final 
report on the condition of the containers upon arrival. After this inspection, interested represen. 
tatives from industrv will be permitted an opportunity to examine the containers. It is antic ipated 
that when results have been tabulated and analyzed, and when conclusions have been reached, 
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South Africa increased from 61,519 tons 
in 1927-28 to 308,827 tons in 1939-40. 
Since then exports have diminished. Ex- 
ports in 1945-46 amounted to 71,741 tons 
as compared with 111,990 tons in 1944-45 


ton f. o. b. (£1—$4.03) for the entire year 
of 1948. This amends the 1947 agree- 
ment with the Ministry of Food, under 
which the price would have been reduced 
to between £25 and £27 per ton for the 
1948 exports, in line with an expected 
drop in the world market price. 

The present contract expires at the 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Before Austria became merged with 


d of 1948 d sa aes eee Germany in 1938 the country was self- 
2 C ¢ rrangements for 
me 6 deanaptes e sufficient in sugar, with the industry op- 


purchases after that date are under con- erating under the protection of high tar- 
sideration in London. iffs. Seven sugar refineries were in op- 
eration, and an average of 800,000 to 
1,000,000 metric tons of beets were proc- 
essed annually, yielding about 150,000 
tons of refined sugar. Since the war, the 
picture has completely changed. The 
area planted to sugar beets dropped from 


Sugars and Products 


SouTH AFRICAN SUGAR SITUATION 
Because of drought, the 1946-47 and 
1945-46 South African sugar crops were 











smaller than the 1944-45 crop, and the 
1947-48 crop, which has been damaged 
by frost, is estimated at the below-normal 
figure of 495,650 tons. 

The final estimate of the 1946-47 South 
African sugar crop (May 1946 to April 
1947) is 474,769 short tons, as compared 
with 553,074 tons in 1945-46 and 614,158 
tons in 1944-45 

A press report from the “Rand Daily 
Mail,” Johannesburg, on November 12, 
1947, stated that exports of sugar from 


the 10-year average (1926-35) of 90,347 
acres to somewhat less than 12,355 acres 
in 1945. In 1946 and 1947 it was 39,773 
and 52,988 acres, respectively. Owing 
to lack of labor and fertilizers, yields have 
also been lower, so that Austria now 3s 
dependent on imports to supply its sugar 
requirements. The present ration al- 
lowance to the normal consumer is about 
20 pounds per annum, as compared with 
a prewar per capita consumption of 
about 53 pounds 
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Production in the 1945-46 season was 
exceptionally low, yielding barely 5 per- 
cent of the quantity of refined sugar pro- 
duced in 1937-38, according to records 
of the Austrian Economic Union for the 
sugar Industry. Only one of the seven 
sugar factories in Austria was in opera- 
tion, producing 6,782 metric tons of re- 
fined sugar in the 1945-46 season. Six 
of Austria’s seven sugar factories were 
in operation during the 1946-47 season. 
According to information received from 
the Economic Union, 22,438 metric tons 
of refined sugar and 7,052 tons of mo- 
lasses, were produced in the 1946-47 
season. 

About 260,000 tons of beets were ex- 
pected to be processed in the 1947-48 
season. It is estimated that on the basis 
of an average yield of 13 to 1342 percent, 
it will be possible to produce about 33,000 
tons of refined sugar or about 50 per- 
cent more than in the preceding season. 
Production of molasses is estimated by 
the sugar industry at about 12,600 tons. 

Official import statistics published by 
the Central Statistical Bureau, show no 
sugar imports during the first 7 months 
of 1946, and only about 1,813 metric tons 
during the last 5 months of the year. 
Practically all of the sugar imported in 
1946 came from Czechoslovakia. In the 
period January 1 to October 31, 1947, 
Austria is reported to have imported 
12,078 tons of sugar. 


General Products 


CHINESE EXPORTS OF SELECTED PRODUCTS 


Declared exports to the United States 
from Peiping, China, during the first 11 
months of 1947 included the selected 
items shown in the accompanying table: 


Value in United States dollar 


January- No 
vember 1947 
Ite 

ey Value 
Ivory manufacture number 159 $568 
Artificial paper flowers gTOSS 2, 187 1, 648 
Artificial fruits and flowers number 2, 346 473 
Bamboo manufacture do 16, 231 391 
Wood carving do 619 157 
Porcelain ware, decorated dozen 234 1,117 
sTASSW are number 7, 146 8,615 
Candlesticks, et do 870 245 
Pewterware do 1,379 h2 
Jewelry, under $5 per dozen dozen 1, 601 6, 155 
Jewelry, over $5 per dozen do 1,130) 10,117 
Chains do 37 70 
Silver manufacture number 410 422 
Silver-plated article do , 449 H02 
Dolls, lace or embroidered do 3, 595 2H) 
Books, non-English do ") S2t 
Original paintings do , 762 
Artistic antiques, ete do 1, 218 2, 431 
Paintings or watercolor do 624 770 
Jeads, up to 1 cent per inch inches 27, 400 O78 
Smokers’ articlh number 2, 128 63S 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, CHINA 


Only one shipment of bristles was 
made in November from Tsingtao, China, 
to the United States. This shipment was 
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contracted for in September at $3.10 per 
pound c. & f. New York, and consisted 
of the following assortment: 242 inch, 
6 cases; 2% inch, 3% cases; 3 inch, 4 
cases; 3% inch, 312 cases; 3'% inch, 21% 
cases; 33%4 inch, 2 cases; 4 inch, 1% 
cases; 41% and 41 inch, 1 case each; and 
43%4 inch, 5 inch, 5% inch, 5% inch, and 
6 inch, one-half case each, making a 
total of 27% cases. 

About 83 cases (1 full 55-case assort- 
ment and one-half of a similar assort- 
ment) were exported to England during 
November at a price of 25 shillings ($5) 
per pound. 

Local prices for the 55-case assort- 
ment remained at about CN$300,000 per 
catty, or $4.75 per pound c. i. f. Pacific 
coast ports, compared with United 
States offers of about $3.70. Therefore, 
business was at a standstill. 


Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


IMPORTS, ITALY 


In the first 6 months of 1947, Italy im- 
ported 10,735 metric tons of gums, res- 
ins, and natural balsams, according to 
the Italian National Institute for Foreign 
Trade. These imports were valued at 
1,063,112,000 lire. 


EXPORTS OF OURICURI WAX, BRAZIL 


Brazil's exports of ouricuri wax in the 
third quarter of 1947 totaled 614 metric 
tons, valued at approximately $650,000 
according to the Ministry of Finance. 
The United States took 416 tons, worth 
$411,000. 


Lac Exports, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


French Indochina exported 120 met- 
ric tons of sticklac and 19 tons of shellac 
in 1947. (Sticklac includes all unproc- 
essed lacs, and shellac includes seedlac, 
button lac, and all processed lacs.) In 
1946, 102 tons of sticklac were exported, 
but no shellac. 


Leather and 
Products 


GOATSKIN EXPORTS, CHINA 


During the current season between 
1,500,000 and 1,750,000 goatskins are ex- 
pected to be available from the Yangtze 
Valley of China, for export, according to 
reports from collecting centers. Col- 
lectors in various areas estimate princi- 
pal stocks available as follows: Szech- 
wans, 500,000; Wanhsiens, 200,000; Ich- 
angs, 200,000; Hankows, 500,000. 

Difficulties have been encountered in 
collecting in the Hangchow area, and 
North China shipments have been par- 
ticularly handicapped by lack of trans- 
portation. Some skins are being shipped 
by air fram Tientsin to Shanghai. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW TANNERY, EIRE 


At Milford, County Carlow, Eire, a 
company has been formed to take over 
an old malting concern, for conversion 
into a tannery, says a foreign publica- 
tion. 


EXPORTS AND Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports and im- 
ports of leather during 1946 and 1947 are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Erports and Imports of Leather, United Kingdom 


1946 1947 
Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
EXPORTS 
Undressed leather 
Cattle 
Sole—bends, butts, sides, and backs hundredweight 45, 410 £670, 753 12, 858 £244, 460 
Sole—shoulders, bellies, and other oftal do 15,414 13}; 195 9, 311 95, 006 
Rough tanned—-whole, back, butts, and bends do 5, 268 89, 507 4, 620 93, 754 
Other do 15,111 153, 643 15, 335 220, 288 
Other rough tanned 
W hole sheepskins do 440 14, 620 323 10, 986 
Splits (grains and fleshers do 397 18, 893 404 33, 512 
Other do 1, 978 40,719 1, 361 42, 386 
Dressed leather 
Full chrome glacé and suede kid upper square feet 2, 113, 961 179, 834 3, 850, O88 431, 863 
Other do 6, 340, 672 541, 560 6, 585, 560 843, 625 
Other than full chrome upper do &, 510, 424 504, 715 6, 503, 459 498, 356 
Lining do 7, 462, 368 374, 862 7, 081, 768 518, 656 
Hide mechanical and textile hundredweight 7, 689 263, 642 7,748 315, 125 
All other dressed hide leather square feet 5, 708, 201 372, 613 5, 271, 241 432, 406 
Chamois, doeskin, and gloving do 7, 737, 880 531, 568 6, 915, 675 633, 006 
Other dressed goat and sheet do 5, 477, 948 391, 433 6, 661, 378 615, 303 
All other dressed leather do 3, 121, 781 383, 861 5, 129, 081 623, 553 
IMPORTS 
Cattlehides, wet hundredweight 1, 462, $46 7, 339, 792 1, 928, 309 15, 528, 545 
Cattlehides, dry and salted do 316, 404 2, 046, 200 556, 314 5, 636, 980 
Calfskins.__ do 27,700 228, 204 21, 925 381, 736 
Sheepskin and lambskins, wooled do 366, 275 2, 809, 461 297, 560 2, 979, 899 
Other, including sheep and lamb hair skins do 198, 133 1, 699, 332 246, 483 3, 064, 230 
Goatskins do 74, 077 1, 386, 227 107, 201 2, 562, 729 
Reptile skins do 4, 107 374, 198 4, 909 630, 417 
Other do 20, 730 222, 046 64, 533 60!, 468 
Hides and skins, not for further treatment (splits) do 1, 001 14,119 8. 547 69, 889 


Source: Official British Statisties 
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U. K.’s EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF LEATHER 
{ANUFACTURES 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
leather manufactures during 1947, with 
corresponding figures for 1946 in paren- 
theses, included: 67,291 handbags and 
purses (123,854) valued at £160,043 
(£208,075); all other bags, pouches, 
trunks valued at £602,305 (£550,391); 
fancy leather goods not elsewhere speci- 
fied, £98,308 (£145,977); 104,473 dozen 
pairs of leather gloves (104,873) valued 
at £618,158 (£542,582) ; and 499,687 dozen 
pairs of footwear, wholly or mainly of 
leather (521,685), valued at £5,195,283 
(£3,776,582). 

Imports included 155,022 dozen pairs 
of leather gloves (74,279), valued at 
£851,387 (£149,895); and 68,509 dozen 
pairs of women’s footwear, wholly or 
mainly of leather (11,284) valued at 
£1,253,€04 (£139,547). 


Lumber and 
Products 


PROPOSED SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT 
DUTIES, AUSTRALIA 


A 2-year suspension of import duties 
on Oregon timber from the United States 
and other foreign timbers imported into 
Australia has been unanimously recom- 
mended to the Australian Government by 
the Associated Building Contractors of 
South Australia, reports a foreign trade 
journal. This was considered to be es- 
sential in order to relieve the acute short- 
age of building timbers. 


EXPORTS FROM BRITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


Wood exports from the British Zone of 
Germany to the United Kingdom totaled 
68,534,406 cubic feet during 1947, accord- 
ing to a European trade journal, and 


were as follows: 1947 
Softwood logs (including tele- Cubic feet 
graph poles) -_--~- stmacenns Sa, See, ae0 
Hardwood logs . 3,149,313 
Pitprops-_---- ‘ _ 11, 618, 024 
Sawn softwood _ 10, 407, 716 
Sawn hardwocd__-_-_------ _ 1,030, 903 


SAWMILL OPERATIONS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Logs handled by sawmills in the Union 
of South Africa during 1947 amounted 
to 6,659,434 cubic feet, making a yield 
of 3,013,752 cubic feet of rough sawn 
material, according to official data as re- 
ported in a foreign trade journal. 
Planing mills handled 2,508,071 cubic feet 
of rough sawn material, producing boxes, 
crates, planed building material, and 
other items. 





The French Price Administration re- 
cently lifted price controls on perfumery 
of less than 70 percent alcohol content, 
reports the European press. 
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Machinery, 
Agricultural 


MARKET IN LUXEMBOURG 


The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg had 
411 tractors as of September 1, 1947. 
Imports of farm machinery had been in- 
creasing steadily until 1940, when de- 
liveries were stopped because of the war. 

An excellent market is indicated, 
especially for larger machinery from the 
United States. The northern and east- 
ern sectors of Luxembourg especially are 
lacking in agricultural equipment. 

Descriptive literature and sales offers 
should be addressed to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Luxembourg, Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg. 


TRACTOR PRODUCTION LAGGING, POLAND 


Polish manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery state that production is 10 
percent more than called for in the 
2-year plan, but tractor output still lags 
slightly behind the schedule. Produc- 
tion of 665 tractors in November 1947 
met the goal set; however, only 5,029 
tractors, or 98.9 percent of the quota, 
were produced in the period January- 
November. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


ETHIOPIA’S PURCHASES 


Purchases of automotive commercial 
vehicles, road-building machinery, and 
oilseed crushing machinery have been 
made in Ethiopia, using about $300,000 
of the Export-Import Bank loan. 

The Ethiopian Government reportedly 
is seeking an extension of the time limit 
on the loan, inasmuch as another $300.,- 
000 has been committed but orders have 
not been confirmed. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN SUPPLIES REPLENISHED, 
FINLAND 


There was a temporary shortage of 
penicillin in Finland late in 1947, because 
of lack of foreign exchange. A quantity 
ot this drug sufficient for 1 year Was on 


its way to Finland, the total amount be- 
ing about 20000,000.000 units, according 
to December dispatche 


EXPORTS OF LicorRI AND OTHER MEDICINAL 
PLANTS, SPAIN 

Spanish exports of licorice during 1946. 

the latest year for which annual statis- 

tics are available, amounted to 600 metric 


tons, valued at 1,300,000 gold pesetas, the 
chief destinations being the Uniteg 
States, Denmark, and Belgium. In 1945, 
such exports totaled 300 metric tons, Val. 
ued at 800,000 gold pesetas. (1 golg 
peseta = US$0.3267.) 

Total exports of medicinal plants from 
Spain in 1946 were 1,400 metric tons, Val- 
ued at 2,400,000 gold pesetas: the leading 
destinations were the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, and Swe. 
den. In the preceding year, 2.400 metric 
tons, valued at 3,600000 gold pesetas, 
were exported. 

Spanish exports of drugs and herbs to 
the United States in 1946 amounted to 
700 metric tons, valued at 1,000,000 goiq 
pesetas (about $300,000), as compared 
with 1,400 metric tons valued at 1,900,000 
gold pesetas (about $600,000) in the pre- 
ceding year. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of penicillin in Japan dur- 
ing December 1947 totaled 5.972.070.0090 
Oxford units, compared with output in 
November of 3,977,880,000 units. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The following table shows the number 
of 35-mm. entertainment films censored 
by the Bombay Board of Film Censors in 
India during November and December 
1947: 


The Board suggested excisions from 13 
Indian and 7 United States features 
Except in two cases, all the deletions 
from United States features covered 
drinking scenes. Certain references to 
the Kashmir situation were deleted 
from a United States newsreel. A shot 
running to 100 feet about the Hyderabad 
State was cut from a British newsreel. 

During November 1947, the Calcutta 
Board of Film Censors reviewed four 
Indian, three British, and two United 
States features, six shorts (three from 
United States and three from United 
Kingdom) and four British newsreels. 
All the films were approved as presented 
except one Indian feature from which 
certain deletions were ordered 

The Madras Board of Film Censors ex- 
amined four Indian features and four 
United States cultural shorts during De- 
cember 1947. Omission of certain in- 
decorous scenes and actions was sug- 
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gested with respect to two Indian fea- 
tures. 

The Bombay government has ap- 
pointed its director of publicity as the 
president of the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors. Hitherto, the collector of 
Bombay was the president, and the di- 
rector of publicity was the vice president 
of the Board. A nonofficial has been 
nominated as the vice president. 

A deputation of the Indian film in- 
dustry headed by the president of the 
Motion Picture Society of India called 
on the Deputy Prime Minister during 
the latter’s visit to Bombay late in Janu- 
ary 1948. The deputation is reported to 
have suggested the establishment of a 
central censorship board to approve pic- 
tures for the whole of India, assistance 
from Government for the establishment 
of technical institutes, and reduction in 
taxation affecting the industry. 


MEXICAN MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


The motion-picture business in Mex- 
ico enjoyed a fairly satisfactory year in 
1947, most companies having made 
greater profits than during the preced- 
ing year. In common with other busi- 
nesses, the motion-picture firms dealing 
in foreign films were affected by tariff 
changes made in late 1947. By the de- 
cree of November 13, 1947, which raised 
tariffs “across the board,’ 16-mm. pic- 
tures were assessed import duties of 2 
pesos per kilogram, plus 20 percent ad 
valorem. This represents an increase 
over the former duty of 20 pesos per 
kilogram, and some United States dis- 
tributing firms are reported to have sus- 
pended shipments for this reason. 

Duties on 35-mm. film were increased 
only 10 percent, from 20 pesos to 22 pesos 
per kilogram, by a decree published De- 
cember 15, 1947. 

In addition, the industry is concerned 
over the prohibition against the import 
of advertising material, which was to be- 
come effective on January 1, 1948. 

However, the industry is optimistic 
regarding possibilities for 1948. Better 
facilities have been installed for pro- 
ducing new pictures and for making cop- 
ies of master films. Also, there has been 
an increase in the number of theaters 
throughout the Republic, both release 
houses as well as subsequent-run the- 
aters. Furthermore,  film-distributing 
companies negotiated a new 2-year labor 
contract in 1947. Hence, no important 
labor troubles are anticipated during 
1948. 

Attendance at moving-picture the- 
aters was high up to the end of 1947 and 
exhibitors believe that this situation will 
continue through 1948. Prices were 
generally upped over what they had been 
in previous years, and in the first-run 
high-grade theaters in the Federal Dis- 
trict a 4-peso admission charge had be- 
come the customary one in 1947. Even 
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higher prices were charged at times for 
exceptionally attractive films but, withal, 
there does not seem to have been any 
reduction in attendance. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


INDIA’S PRODUCTION OF OILSEEDS 


India always has been a leading pro- 
ducer of oilseeds, such as peanuts, lin- 
seed, rape and mustard, castor, sesamum, 
and coconuts. In the late nineteenth 
century, it became an exporter of these 
products in quantity to destinations 
abroad for crushing. 

A certain amount of crushing has been 
done for some time in India for domes- 
tic consumption of the oil, but only in 
recent years has oilseed crushing been 
done on a scale large enough to supply 
sufficient surplus of oil for export. Fur- 
ther progress has been made in the man- 
ufacture of hydrogenated-vegetable-oil 
products of which the one locally known 
as vanaspati is the most important. In- 
dia is anxious to expand oilseed produc- 
tion, improve vegetable-oil output, and 
reinforce its position as a leader in the 
world oilseed and vegetable-oil markets. 

India as a whole produces more 
groundnuts (peanuts) than any other 
country in the world. In the 1946-47 
season the area planted was estimated at 
9,990,000 acres with an estimated output 
of 3,492,000 tons of nuts in the shell, as 
compared with 9,848,000 acres yielding 
3,113,000 tons in the 1945-46 season. For 
statistical purposes, 70 percent of the 
groundnuts in the shell represents the 
yield in kernels. 

The all-India castor-seed forecast for 
1946-47 remains as of August 22, 1947— 
a planted area of 1,346,00 acres and an 
output of 121,000 tons. These figures 
reflect a 6 percent decrease in the planted 
acreage of 1845-46 and a 2 percent de- 
crease in the estimated output. 

Approximately 10,000,000 acres in 
India have been planted to peanuts, 
5,000,000 to rapeseed and mustard, 4,000,- 
000 to sesamum, and 3,000,000 to linseed. 
There has been no apparent increase in 
the annual acreage planted to castor 
seed over a period of 10 years and the 
Government of India is strongly urging 
an expansion of castor-seed production. 
The area planted to linseed in the 1946-47 
season showed a decrease from the final 
forecast of 3,334,000 acres for 1945-46. 
The final estimated yield for 1946-47 was 
349,000 tons which is a 4 percent decrease 
from the 363,000 tons for 1945-46. The 
all-India sesamum yield was 344,000 
tons. The crop yield of rapeseed and 
mustard seed was estimated at 1,002,000 
tons in contrast to the 919,000 tons for 
1945-46, showing an increase of 9 per- 
cent. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


NEw FACTORIES, AUSTRALIA 


The Wright Varnish Co., Ltd., South 
Australia, has begun operations in West- 
ern Australia and has formed a sub- 
sidiary company in that State, according 
to the foreign press. While a new fac- 
tory is under construction, production 
is being carried on at a temporary plant. 

Another paint concern is building a 
new plant at Woodville, South Australia. 


Export TRADE, DENMARK 


Negotiations are being held in Den- 
mark concerning trial exports of Danish 
paint and lacquer to British colonfes. 
The exports will be valued at 5,000,000 
crowns (approximately $1,000,000). The 
paint and lacquer trade has appointed a 
special committee to survey the export 
situation. 

Denmark has exported paint and lac- 
quer chiefly to Norway, Finland, the 
Netherlands, and the United States Zone 
of Germany. 


GREECE’S UNEXPENDED ALLOCATION 


It is understood that unexpended por- 
tions of the allocations made by the 
Greek Ministry of National Economy for 
the purchase of paint, varnish, and pig- 
ments in the fourth quarter of 1947 have 
been carried over into 1948. Only a com- 
paratively small number of import li- 
censes were issued ‘against the sum of 
$357,000 set aside for the buying of these 
products. 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC PRODUCTS, 
MEXxIco 


Titanium pigments, lithopone, alkyd 
resins, and chemical colors are not pro- 
duced in Mexico. Total requirements of 
these paint materials are imported from 
the United States. 

Dry colors manufactured domestically 
are generally of good quality and are 
supplemented by approximately 35 per- 
cent of imported colors. The supply of 
iron oxides meets domestic requirements. 


PORTUGAL’S IMPORTS OF NONPREPARED 
PAINTS 


Portugal's imports of nonprepared 
paints in the 9-month period January- 
September 1947 dropped to 570 metric 
tons from 740 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946, according to Portuguese 
customs statistics. 





According to figures published by Ven- 
ezuela’s Agricultural and Stockraising 
Bank, it imported a total of 19,426,054 
bolivares’ worth of goods on its own ac- 
count and for the government during 
the second quarter of 1947. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF OILS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of essential oils from Madagas- 
car and the Comoro Islands during the 
first 10 months of 1947 included the fol- 
lowing items: Clove oil, 463,400 kilo- 
grams, valued at 51,295,000 francs; lem- 
ongrass oil, 9,000 kilograms, valued at 
7,350,000 francs; ylang-ylang oil, 17,800 
kilograms, valued at 24,035,000 francs; 
and other oils, 16 kilograms, valued at 
2,330,000 francs. 


SoaP PRODUCTION, POLAND 


The production of soap in Poland still 
falls short of prewar levels because of the 
scarcity of fats, but improvement is 
steady. In November 1947, 820 tons of 
soap were produced, compared with 800 
tons in the preceding month. 


U. K.’s IMpPorTs oF SOAP 


British imports of soap during Novem- 
ber 1947 totaled 93 hundredweight, 
valued at £502, compared with 329 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £2,808, in the like 
month of 1946, reports the British press. 
Average monthly imports during 1938 
amounted to 14,755 hundredweight, 
valued at £52,525. 


Or Exports, REUNION ISLAND 


Exports of geranium oil from Reunion 
Island during the first 11 months of 1947 
totaled 40,400 kilograms, valued at 64,- 
075,000 francs. Destinations were as 
follows: France, 24,600 kilograms, val- 
ued at 38,895,000 francs; Madagascar, 
1500 kilograms, valued at 2,792,000 
francs; England, 3,600 kilograms, valued 
at 5,231,000 francs; and the United 
States, 10,700 kilograms, valued at 17,- 
157,000 francs. (70 Colonial French 
francs=US$1.) 

Total exports of oil of vetiver from Re- 
union Island during the first 11 months 
of 1947 amounted to 9,200 kilograms, val- 
ued at 32,433,000 francs. These ship- 
ments went to the following countries: 
France, 8,200 kilograms, valued at 28,- 
833,000 francs; United States, 800 kilo- 
grams, valued at 2,891,000 francs, Eng- 
land, 200 kilograms, valued at 699,000 
francs; South Africa, a small quantity, 
with a value of 10,000 francs. 

Ylang-ylang oil exported totaled more 
than 500 kilograms, valued at 719,000 
francs. Most of these exports went to 
France; a small amount went to South 
Africa. 


MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF TOILET 
PREPARATIONS CONTROLLED, U. K. 


Controls upon the manufacture and 
supply of toilet preparations are to be 
continued in the United Kingdom until 
June 1948 when the position will be re- 
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Consultants Invited To Register for ICAO 


The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) has decided to maintain a 
list of technical consultants available for technical advice and assistance in connection 
with the establishment. operation, and maintenance of foreign air-navigation facilities 
and services. 

The list is to be used for the implementation of Chapter XV of the Convention of 
International Civil Aviation, when the need arises. 
compensation will be on a negotiated basis. 

Interested technicians should indicate their qualifications. fields in which they are 
especially interested, and foreign areas with which they are familiar. addressing 
communications to the Aircraft Section, Machinery and Motive Products Branch, 
Office of International Trade. Commerce Department. Washington 25, D. C. 

Listed below are categories of capacities required for consultant services: 


When services are requested 


I. Aerodromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids. 


1. Airport planning. 
buildings, etc.) 
2. Airport construction. 
3. Airport lighting. 
1, Airport equipment (exclusive of radio equipment) 
5. Airport operations and management. 
6. Visual ground aids and air routes. 
II. Air-Traffic Control. 
1. Design of air-trafic control centers and selection of equipment 


2. Assistance in establishing training programs for ATC personne] 


(Choice of location within area to be served, general lavout of runways, 


111. Communications. 


1. Large-scale planning of communications and radio-navigational systems 
2. Engineering and installation facilities. 


3. Operation and maintenance of equipment, and training of personne! 
I\. Meteorology. 
1. Selection of location, site, and equipment of stations 
a. For surface observations. 
b. For upper-air observations, including radio-sonde and Rawin 
2. Organization of forecast and analysis centers and training personnel therefor 


3. Aeronautical climatologist for aerodromes—-selection of site and construction 


\V. Search and Rescue. 


1. Equipment for all types of SAR operations, including aircraft, crash boats, land rescue parties 


for use in desert, arctic, and mountainous terrain and in the Tropics 
Rescue Coordination Center personnel. 
Medical experts in shock and exposure (in various terrains) 


1. Experts in the procedures of search and rescue operations, including communications 
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extension of the existing local receiving 
and distributing substations; construc- 
tion of 30 new substations; increasing 
collective receiving sets by 1,500; intro- 
ducing radio in 750 villages; equipment 
of existing radio broadcasting stations; 
and enlargement of the Central Radio 
Laboratory in Warsaw. It is estimated 
that 190,000 new subscribers will be 
added in 1948 


viewed again, states the British press. 
The rate of licensing from January 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1948, is to remain at 75 
percent of standard-period (June 1, 1939, 
to June 31, 1940) production, and the 
export bonus scheme is to continue in its 
present form. 

The Board of Trade decided to extend 
the date of validity of the licenses held 
by manufacturers and to increase the 
value of those licenses by an amount 
equivalent to the normal quota for the 
period ending June 30, 1948 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SPINDLES IN AUSTRIA 


Telecommunica- 
tion kquipment 


GOVERNMENT'S PLANS, POLAND 


The Austrian textile industry had 650,- 
000 spindles in place but only 565,000 
operating at the end of 1947. In 1934, 
Radio subscribers in Poland numbered 800,000 were working full time 
528.856 as of July 1947. The radio net- 
work serves 2,070 villages. The Govern- 
ment’s plans for 1948 provide for the 
continuation of construction in Warsaw 


CANTON ‘CHINA’ Exports TO U. S. 


Exports from Canton, China to the 
United States during 1947 (value in U.S. 


of a central radio station of 200-kw. dollars in parentheses) included the fol- 
capacity; construction of central broad- lowing: Cotton handkerchiefs, 94,286 
casting stations in Warsaw and Krakow; dozen ($170,770); cotton laces, 587 
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unds ($4,306) ; cotton tableware, 454 
pounds ($1,092); linen handkerchiefs, 
142,401 dozen ($406,398) ; embroidered 
linen tableware, 3,667 pounds ($21,434); 
silk embroidery ware, 58 pounds ($449). 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURES, 
SIAM 


A Chinese firm has been formed to 
handle the distribution, in Siam, of all 
textiles manufactured in China by Gov- 
ernment-owned factories. The com- 
pany will be the sole distributing agent 
for the Chinese Government. Payment 
for imports by the Siamese Government, 
it is stated, will be made by supplying 
the Chinese Government with tin, rub- 
ber, rice, and certain other commodi- 
ties. 

Cotton and Products 


EGYPT’s ExPORTS OF RAW COTTON 


Exports of raw cotton from Egypt be- 
tween September 1 ,1947, and January 8, 
1948, totaled 277,845 bales of about 1730 
pounds net, as compared with 297,564 
bales in the corresponding period of the 
preceding season, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


No substantial increase in cotton acre- 
age in India is anticipated in the next 
few years. Cotton acreage controls are 
expected to be continued until food pro- 
duction is substantially increased. 

The combined 1947-48 Indian and 
Pakistan crop, according to preliminary 
estimates, indicates a production of 4,- 
000,000 bales ‘of 400 pounds), slightly 
smaller than in 1946-47, the reduction 
occuring mostly in Pakistan and Central 
India. 

An intensive research program for the 
development of longer staple varieties 
was recommended by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee in November 1947. 
Most medium-staple production (31/32 
inch to 1 1/32 inches) was in Pakistan. 
It is desired to produce similar staple 
lengths in India, if possible. 

Cotton consumption during the year 
ended August 31, 1947, amounted to 3,- 
230,000 bales of 400 pounds. Substan- 
tial quantities of medium staple African 
cotton were used by Indian mills. Domes- 
tic mills are being encouraged by the 
Government of India to use greater 
quantities of Indian short-staple cotton 
in the production of coarser consumer 
goods. It is hoped to increase produc- 
tion of cotton textiles to the extent that 
domestic consumption will reach 3,500,- 
000 bales annually. 


U. K.’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of raw cotton into the United 
Kingdom declined to 714,061,000 pounds 
in 1947 from 803,525,000 pounds in 1946, 
according to a foreign-trade publication. 
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Imports of linters increased to 112,793,- 
000 pounds from 53,814,000 pounds in 
1946, and cotton waste to 72,959,000 
pounds from 52,350,000 pounds. 

Cotton-yarn exports increased sub- 
stantially in 1947, amounting to 26,668,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 19,371,000 
pounds in 1946. 

Exports of cotton piece goods in 1947 
totaled 531,189,000 square yards and in- 
cluded bleached, 163,647,000 square 
yards; printed, 157,231,000 square yards; 
piece-dyed, 138,022,000 square yards; 
grey, 38,696,000 square yards; yarn-dyed, 
33,613,000 square yards. In comparison, 
exports of cotton piece goods totaled 
514,505,000 square yards in 1946. 

British dominions and other posses- 
sions took 423,885,000 square yards of 
total 1947 cotton-piece-goods exports as 
compared with 400,576,000 square yards 
in 1946. Principal destinations and 
quantities (in square yards) in 1947, with 
1946 figures in parentheses, were as fol- 
lows: Burma, 90,211,000 (16,047,000) ; 
British India, 10,896,000 (12,384,000) ; 
Ceylon, 4,519,000 (2,514,000); Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 5,328,000 (4,841,000) ; 
British West Africa, 67,467,000 (75,651,- 
000); Northern Rhodesia, 6,009,000 
(6,057,000) ; Southern Rhodesia, 11,355,- 
000 (15,131,000); British East Africa, 
18,473,000 (13,695,000); British Malaya, 
39,822,000 (9,913,000); Union of South 
Africa, 57,547,000 (76,011,000); Hong 
Kong, 7,247,000 (3,344,000); Australia, 
45,323,000 (87,978,000); New Zealand, 
24,121,000 (39,171,000) ; Palestine, 3,259,- 
000 (4,433,000); Aden, 3,371,000 (4,359,- 
000): Eire, 6,301,000 (5,401,000); British 
West Indies, 4,673,000 (6,490,000) ; 
Canada, 8,118,000 (5,294,000). 

Exports of cotton piece goods to other 
countries amounted to 107,304,000 square 
yards in 1947 as against 113,929,000 
square yards in 1946. Principal destina- 
tions and quantities (in square yards) 
with 1946 figures in parentheses, follow: 
United States, 7,632,000 (6,522,000); 
French Africa, 17,977,000 (15,806,000) ; 
Netherlands Indies, 7,342,000 (4,972,000) ; 
Turkey, 5,962,000 (2,251,000); Iraq, 
8,018,000 (12,289,000); Iran, 3,341,000 
(2,131,000) ; Switzerland, 4,582,000 
(2,218,000) ; Netherlands, 2,979,000 
(3,297,000) ; Denmark, 7,479,000 (11,838,- 
000) ; Sweden, 6,158,000 (2,883,000) ; Nor- 
way, 4,585,000 (2,712,000); Belgian 
Congo, 5,020,000 (6,189,000): Egypt, 
1,730,000 (3,052,000); Argentina, 6,240,- 
000 (3,600,000). 


Silk and Products 
U. K.’s Exports 


Exports of raw silk and manufactures 
from the United Kingdom in 1947, with 
figures for 1946 in parentheses, were as 
follows: Raw silk, 2,242,000 pounds (630,- 
000); thrown silk, 32,000 pounds (22,- 
000); spun silk 150,000 pounds (105.,- 


000); all-silk fabrics, 942,000 square 
yards (3,394,000). 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON PRODUCTION, STYRIA AND CARINTHIA, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of rayon yarn in the Prov- 
inces of Styria and Carinthia, Austria, 
during the first 8 months of 1947 totaled 
1,170,000 pounds, and rayon cloth, 1,486,- 
000 meters ( 1 meter=—1.0936 yards), ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 


OUTPUT OF RAYON STAPLE AND FILAMENT 
YARN, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of rayon staple in Czecho- 
slovakia during the first 7 months of 
1947 amounted to 17,605,000 pounds, and 
filament yarn, 5,360,000 pounds, accord- 
ing to a foreign-trade publication. 

The bulk of the rayon staple is pro- 
duced in Slovakia it is stated. During 
the first 6 months of 1947 output from 
this area was just under 11,000,000 
pounds. 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION OF RAYON STAPLE 
AND FILAMENT YARN 


Rayon-staple production in France 
during the first 7 months of 1947 totaled 
27,302,000 pounds, and rayon filament 
yard, 47,655,000 pounds, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. 


POLAND’S YARN PRODUCTION 


Rayon-yarn production in Poland dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1947 amounted 
to 2,552,000 pounds, according to a for- 
eign-trade publication. There is also 
considerable staple production, it is 
stated. 


W ool and Products 
U. K.’s Exports 


Exports of wool manufactures from 
the United Kingdom in 1947, with figures 
for 1946 in parentheses, were as follows: 
Wool tops, 38,526,000 pounds (28,955,- 
000): woolen yarn, 2,405,000 pounds (2,- 
044.000) ; worsted yarn, 10,016,000 pounds 
(11,614,000) ; woolen fabrics, 51,752,000 
square yards (51,101,000); worsted fab- 
rics, 24,122,000 square yards (22,205,000). 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
EXPORTS FROM U. K. 


Raw fibers and manufactures exported 
from the United Kingdom during 1947, 
with figures for 1946 in parentheses, in- 
cluded the following, in pounds, unless 
otherwise indicated: Flax, 62,877,000 
(41,718,000); flax tow, 7,726,000 (8,709,- 
000): hemp, 184,802,000 (168,838,000) ; 
jute, 147,988,000 (182,688,000); ramie, 
674,000 (237,000); coir fiber, 28,952,000 
(9,081,000) ;: linen and hemp fabrics, 46,- 
012,000 square yards (39,448,000); jute 
fabrics, 30,240,000 square yards (34,- 
297,000). 


(Continued on p. 35) 














Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


KLM Planes Again 
Landing at Cairo 


For the first time since November 1947, 
the Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) is again 
landing at Cairo on the Amsterdam- 
Batavia route. Planes on this route will 
no longer land at Rome but wili make 
stops at Amsterdam, Cairo, Basra, Ka- 
rachi, Calcutta, Bangkok, and Batavia. 
One flight a week will stop at Singapore. 
On the flight to Batavia, overnight stops 
will be made at Cairo and Bangkok, and 
on the return journey an overnight stop 
is made only at Cairo. 


Brazilian Telegraph Firm Gets 
Permit To Operate at Airport 


Companhia Radiotelegrafica Brasi- 
leira (Radiobras) of Brazil has received 
authorization from the Ministry of 
Transport and Public Works to install 
an office for the receipt and delivery of 
international telegrams at the Galeao 
airport on Governor’s Island, Brazil. 
This authorization is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Aeronautics, as 
the island is an air base. This is the 
first such authorization to be granted, 
although both Radio Internacional and 
All America have had “canvassers’’ on 
the spot. Radio Internacional first se- 
cured permission to have a canvasser 
last March, and some time afterward All 
America was granted a similar privilege. 

The order issued by the Ministry of 
Transport and Public Works, dated Jan- 
uary 22, 1948, reads as follows: 

The Minister of Transport and Public 
Works considering the petition of Compa- 
nhia Radiotelegrafica Brasileira (Radiobras) 
and in view of the opinion of the Radio 
Technical Commission, No. 822 of December 
30, 1947, 

Resolves: 

I: to grant permission to the petitioner to 
install an office at the Galeao Airport, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, for the receipt and delivery of 
international telegrams, which office must be 
connected with its central office in Rio de 
Janeiro by means of direct telephone lines 
rented from Companhia Telefonica Brasi- 
leira and by means of a teletype system so 
that the service of the passenger may be 
handled. 

II: the present permission is granted on 
a precarious basis until such time as the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs may in- 
stall electric conductors for connections of 
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this nature in this capital |Rio], in the 
State of Sao Paulo, and in the other popu- 
lous centers of the country, and also on the 
assumption that consent for this installa- 
tion is obtained from the Minister of Aero- 


nautics. 


Nationalization of Public 
Utility Proposed in Paraguay 


The Compania Americana de Luz y 
Traccion ‘(American Light & Traction 
Co.) has made a proposal to the Para- 
guayan Government for the transfer to 
the State of its properties in Paraguay, 
according to a recent decree which pro- 
vides for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to place valuations on the com- 
pany’s local installations. Since last 
September the company’s management 
has been under the control of an “official 
management” appointed by decree No. 
22209 of September 22, 1947. 

The Compania Americana de Luz y 
Traccion’s properties in Paraguay are 
controlled by Argentine capital. 


New Warehousing Firm 
Opens in Panama City 


A new warehousing facility, Cia. Pan- 
amena de Almacenaje, S. A., has recent- 
ly been established in Panama City, fill- 
ing a long-felt need. This organization’s 
facilities will consist of three concrete 
buildings where storage will be avail- 
able for all types of merchandise. At 
present, there is no available informa- 
tion on rates, total available space, 
financing, or insurance. 

It is reported that space has been 
rented to an importer of knocked-down 
Philippine furniture, which will be as- 
sembled and distributed from the ware- 
house. The plans of the company in- 
clude the establishment of bonded-ware- 
house services. 


BOAC Terminates Certain 
Middle Eastern Services 


The British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration has closed down its Cairo-based 
No. 5 Line which has been operating 
services from Cairo to Cyprus, Ankara, 
and Istanbul; to Khartoum and Port 
Sudan; to Jeddah and Aden; and to 
Asmara and Addis Ababa. 














These services, with the exception of 
those to Cyprus and Turkey, are now 
being operated by No. 1 Line based on 
Britain. The routes still pass through 
Cairo and, as before, bookings are ef. 


‘fected for both passengers and freight. 


BBC Announces Plans for 
England’s First FM Station 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
has announced that the first FM station 
in England is to be built on the Kentish 
Downs at Wrotham. 

The site has been chosen. To this wii] 
go the 25-kilowatt transmitter ordered 
by the BBC from Marconi’s 9 months 
ago—as soon as premises are built to re- 
ceive it, and masts erected 

It is expected that by next winter lis- 
teners within a 10- to 15-mile radius 
will be able to tune in to Wrotham for 
the Third Program relayed by a 24-mile 
land-line from London. 


New African Railroad To 
Ease Transport Bottleneck 


A new railroad is to be built between 
Stanleyville and Goma (Belgian Congo) 
to exploit the Kivu region of Africa. 
For the past few years the Kivu has been 
developing as an agricultural and mining 
center of primary importance. The 
products of the region have suffered, 
however, because of basic transport dif- 
ficulties. The natural exit and entrance 
for the Kivu’s commerce has been the 
ocean port of Dar-es-Salaam and the 
Tanganyika Railroad to the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika. The port has been 
blocked for months now with tremen- 
dous quantities of goods unable to move. 
The route from the Kivu to the Atlantic 
port of Matadi, which runs through 
Congo territory exclusively ‘(the “Voie 
Nationale” or national route, as it is 
known), involves an incredible number 
of transshipments, reloading, and use of 
rail, river, lake, and road transport, all 
resulting in delay, expense, and damage 
to goods. 

As a result of the poor transportation 
services between the Kivu and the rest 
of the colony, the Congo Government 
has decided to construct the railroad 
from Stanleyville of Goma. Construc- 
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tion of the line will be directed by 
OTRACO (‘1'Office d’Exploitation des 
Transportes Coloniaux), the quasi-gov- 
ernmental organization which operates 
the Leopoldville-Matadi railroad, the 
ocean ports of Matadi, Boma, and 
Banana, river transport on the Congo 
and, since a rather recent date, the 
CEFAKI railroad from Uvira to Kama- 
niola in the Kivu. 

The 1947 budget has allowed 4,350,000 
francs for terrain and _ construction 
studies and 18,825,000 francs for the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment (1 
franc =$0.022857). With this sum “Cat- 
erpillar” equipment has been purchased; 
orders have also been placed for 120,000 
metric tons of cement for use in con- 
struction. 

The general line of route is as follows: 
From Goma the railroad will run to Sake, 
also on Lake Kivu. It will swing north 
to the Lac Mokoto region, crossing the 
lava plains between the volcanos of 
Nyisa-Gomgo and Myam-Lagira. It will 
then follow the valley of the Mueso to the 
point where that stream joins the Oso 
River. The line will stay in the valley 
of the Oso for a hundred kilometers and 
then turn northeast in the direction of 
Angumu; shortly before reaching that 
small village the direction will change to 
and follow the crest between the Maiko 
and Tshopo Rivers to Stanleyville. Total 
length of this line wil! be about 600 
kilometers. Although the region near 
Lake Kivu is extremely mountainous, it 
is believed that no great difficulties will 
be encountered because of the circuitous 
route followed to avoid high terrain. 

Preliminary surveys and aerial photo- 
graphs have already been taken. Tech- 
nical studies, the procurement of sSup- 
plies, recruiting of natives ‘(estimated 
that 10,009 will be needed), and estab- 
lishment of supply dumps will probably 
take all of 1948 so that actual construc- 
tion of the line will not start until 1949. 

M. de Pooters, Director of the Service 
of Economic Affairs for the Kivu Prov- 
ince, estimates that the railroad will be 
completed in 1952. He has also stated 
that a branch will eventually be con- 
structed running northeast from Angumu 
into the Ituri District. Such a branch 
would stimulate the development of the 
Ituri by colonists. Undoubtedly, mineral 
prospecting and exploitation will also be 
increased in the area to be serviced by 
the projected line. Until now trans- 
portation has been virtually nonexistent 
in that section of the Congo. 


Danish Plant Supplies 
Electric Power to Sweden 

Under a recent agreement, the Danish 
power plant at Isefjord, North Sjalland, 
delivers to Sweden about 200,000 kilo- 
watt-hours daily, which approximates 
0.6 percent of Sweden's daily production 
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of electric energy. Most of this power 
is transmitted from Denmark during the 
night. 

Payment for the electricity is made in 
Danish crowns. 

Under the agreement, Sweden is to 
supply an average of 130 tons of coal 
daily to the Danish thermal power sta- 
tion to be used only in production of 
the electricity transmitted to Sweden, 
according to the Power Bureau, Swedish 
State Fuel Commission. 


Brazilian Line Resumes 
Sailings to New York 


Lloyd Brasileiro has reopened its navi- 
gation line with direct sailings between 
Belem (Para), Brazil, and New York. 
The first ship to sail was the S. S. Maura, 
a mixed cargo and passenger vessel with 
accommodations for about 70 first-class 
passengers. Both passengers and cargo 
will be received at Belem. 

It is planned that the service will be 
monthly, although some of the vessels 
will be cargo ships carrying very few 
passengers. The next sailing scheduled 
to follow is that of the S. S. Midosi carry- 
ing only 4 or 5 passengers. 


[Iraqi Airways To 
Operate in Pakistan 


The Pakistan Government has granted 
a 6-month permit to Iraqi Airways for 
weekly flights between Baghdad and 
Karachi. It is understood that a regu- 
lar bilateral air agreement between the 
two countries will follow in due course. 

The American Embassy in Karachi re- 
ports further that Iraqi Airways plans 
to fly Viking transport planes between 
Baghdad and Karachi via Sharjah, 
Bahrein, Kuwait, and Basra, offering a 
weekly connection with BOAC flying 
boats at Basra. The service is sched- 
uled to be inaugurated on February 19, 
with arrivals at Karachi every Thursday 
and departures the following day. 
Freight as well as passengers will be ac- 
cepted for intermediate points, and 
BOAC will act as booking agent in 
Karachi. 


India Plans To Improve 
Communications Facilities 


An official 8-year plan has been formu- 
lated in India for further development of 
radio broadcasting. It contemplates new 
medium-wave transmitters at seven 
additional cities, as well as other trans- 
mitters for rural reception. 

The Government of India favors do- 
mestic manufacture of telephone and 
telegraph equipment, and _ discussions 
have been held with foreign firms to in- 
vestigate the possibility of setting up 
such an enterprise in which the Govern- 
ment, private Indian firms, and foreign 


interests would all participate. Mean- 
while, official plans are proceeding for 
improving the telephone systems in 
larger cities, and the establishment of 
wireless links between New Delhi and 
the provincial capitals to relieve con- 
gestion on the telegraph lines. 

In addition to oversea radiotelephone 
service previously existing between 
India and the United Kingdom, similar 
service during 1947 was opened with 
other countries, including South Africa, 
Australia, Kenya, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. 

The standstill agreement between 
India and Pakistan relating to telephone 
and telegraph rates expired on Novem- 
ber 30, after which higher rates went 
into effect. 


Honduras Opens New 
Broadcasting Station 


On January 31, 1948, a new commercial 
radio broadcasting station was inaugu- 
rated in San Pedro Sula, Honduras, the 
country’s second most important city. 
This station, identified as H. R. Q, “La 
Voz de Suyapa,” is the second station in 
San Pedro Sula, the fifth in Honduras, 
and the second in the country to trans- 
mit in the long-wave band. The station 
utilizes two transmitters with a total 
power output of 1,700 watts and broad- 
casts on a frequency of 1,600 kilocycles 
in the standard broadcast band and also 
in the 31- and 49-meter short-wave 
bands. 

This is the second’ new broadcasting 
station to be established in Honduras 
within a few months. 


New Peruvian Air Line 
Plans Domestic Service 


Compania Aerovias Nacionales del Sur, 
S. A. (ANDES), a new Peruvian air line, 
has applied to the Genera? Directorate of 
Civil Aeronautics in Peru for an operat- 
ing permit to fly cargo, mail, and pas- 
sengers over routes in southern Peru. 
Three Curtis Commando (C-46) planes 
are to be used in the service. 

Tentatively planned routes include 
regular service between Arequipa and 
Cuzco, Arequipa and Lima, Cuzco and 
Lima, with intermediate stops on the 
Arequipa-Lima coastal route. One of the 
principal ¢argo items contemplated is 
fresh-killed beef to be delivered to the 
Lima market. 


Air Mail Rates Upped 
in China 


Postage rates for domestic air-mail 
parcels in China have been revised up- 
ward 25 percent, as the result of a pro- 
portionate increase in domestic air- 
transport charges, according to the 
American Consulate General at Shang- 
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» hai. The domestic air mail fee has also 
been raised from CN$2,000 to CN$3,000 
per 20 grams or fraction thereof. Since 
the beginning of this year, the fee for 
domestic air transportation has been in- 
creased by 69 percent, while that charged 
by the Chinese Post Office on domestic 
air mail has been raised by only 50 
percent. 

International air-mail surtax has been 
revised from CN$30,000 to CN$40,000 per 
10 grams on all mail matter. Postage 
and air-mail rates on mail matter for 
foreign countries have also been revised 
upward by approximately CN$2,000 per 
unit. 


Venezuela To Have Large 
International Airport 


Construction of a large modern inter- 
national airport at Palo Negro (near 
Maracay), State of Aragua, Venezuela, is 
scheduled to start within a short time, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Caracas. This airport, when completed, 
is expected to be one of the largest in 
South America. It will’possess three as- 
phalted landing strips of 3'2 kilometers 
(approximately 2 miles) in length. 


France Increases 
Parcel-Post Rates 


Increased domestic rates for sending 
parcel-post packages in France became 
effective January 6, 1948. “Family pack- 
ages” may contain only certain food 
items in order to be placed in that cate- 
gory. 


New Air-Mail Contract 
Signed in Costa Rica 


The Government of Costa Rica has 
signed a new 5-year contract for the 
carrying of air mail within the country. 
The new carrier is a Costa Rican com- 
pany, LACSA, (Lineas Aereas Costarric- 
enses, S. A.), an affiliate of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. 

The contract for the previous 5 years 
was held by TACA, Inc., of Costa Rica. 
The contract with TACA established a 
flat rate on air mail of 0.30 colon per 
pound and guaranteed a minimum re- 
turn to TACA of 6,000 colones monthly. 

The new contract does not provide for 
a stipulated minimum return to LACSA 
nor for a special rate for mail. Instead 
the Government will pay the standard 
rates in effect for air-freight. This will 
result in a substantial reduction in air- 
mail service costs to the Government of 
Costa Rica. 

The frequency of service has also been 
increased, and there is now for the first 
time daily service to and from San Jose 
to both coasts. 

The contract provides for daily air- 
mail two-way service for Puntarenas, 
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Limon, San Isidro de El General, Canas, 
Liberia, Santa Cruz, Nicoya, Parrita, Gol- 
fito, and Palmar; three times a week two- 
way air-mail service is provided for Six- 
aola, Tempisque, and Los Chiles de 
Grecia; and twice a week two-way air- 
mail service is provided for Sardinal, Fil- 
adelfia, La Cruz, and La Cuesta. 


Belgian Line Resumes 
Ship Service to Hamburg 


The prewar regular 10-day transship- 
ment service between Hamburg and Ant- 
werp has been resumed by the Belgian 
steamship company, Armement Deppe 
S. A. This company operates regular 
services to Brazil, the River Plate, Cuba, 
Mexico, the Near East, North Africa, and 
Portugal with a fleet of 25 vessels. 


Ecuador Substantially Reduces 
Air-Mail Rates 


The Ecuadoran Post Office (Direccion 
General de Correos) announced new 
postal rates effective January 1, 1948, for 
all international air mail originating in 
Ecuador. The new rates are consider- 
ably lower than previous rates. They are 
also simpler in that the rate groups are 
reduced to four: The American Repub- 
lics and Canada: European territories in 
the Western Hemisphere and the Virgin 
Islands; Spain; and Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania. 

Detailed information on the new rates 
may be obtained from the Transporta- 
tion and Communications Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 


Finland-Germany Weekly 
Ship Service Resumed 


Weekly freighter service between Ham- 
burg, Germany and Finland was resumed 
on December 10, 1947, with the dispatch 
of the S. S. Innamo by the Finska Ang- 
fartygs Aktiebo'aget of Helsinki, a Fin- 
nish steamship company 


New Pipe Line To Be 
Built in Colombia 


The Colombian Ministry of Mines and 
Petroleum has confirmed that it has con- 
cluded a contract with the Antioquian 
Railway for the construction, mainte- 
nance, exploitation, and administration 
of a pipe line from Puerto Berrio to Me- 
dellin. This 180-kilometer pipe line must 
be placed in operation within a period of 
3 years from the time the Ministry ap- 
proves the final plans. On completion 
it will provide Colombia's greatest indus- 
trial center with a direct source of fuel 
from the Barranca Bermeja refinery— 
the Barranca Bermeja-Puerto Berrio 
pipe line (95 kilometers) having been 
opened on December 23. The railway 


is owned by the Department of Antio. 
quia. After 30 years’ operation by the 
railway, the pipe line will revert in its 
entirety to ownership of the nationa] 
Government. 


Peiping-Lanchow Air 
Service Opened by CNAC 


The China National Aviation Corpora. 
tion (CNAC) has announced the inaugu- 
ration of an air service between Peiping 
and Lanchow via Kweisui and Ninghsig 
The flight (C-47) will be made from 
Peiping every Friday morning, with the 
return trip scheduled from Lanchow to 
Peiping on the following day. 


Danish State Railways 
Issues Annual Report 


The Transportation and Communica- 
tions Branch, Office of Internationa} 
Trade, has received the following publi- 
cation from the American Embassy, 
Copenhagen: Annual Report of the Dan- 
ish State Railways for the Fiscal Year 
April 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947. 

The publication is in Danish and may 
be consulted in the Branch’s office, Room 
1868A, Commerce Building, Washington. 
D.C. 


KLM Starts Weekly Air 
Service to Johannesburg 


The Roya! Dutch Airlines (KLM) re- 
cently started a new weekly service be- 
tween Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, and Amsterdam, utilizing four- 
engine, 43-seater Lockheed Constella- 
tion aircraft 

Under the present schedule, planes de- 
part from Johannesburg (Palmietfontein 
Airport) at 10 a. m. every Monday for 
Amsterdam, flying by way of Leopold- 
ville, Kano, and Tunis. Only one night 
stop is made, at Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo. The flight terminates at Am- 
sterdam at 8:15 a. m. each Wednesday 
KLM expects soon to increase the num- 
ber of flights to two a week 


British Railways Traffic 
Receipts Decline in 1947 


Gross receipts of the British railways 
up to December 28, 1947, stood at £350,- 
403,000, which showed a reduction of 
£5,364,000 compared with the 52 
weeks of 1946, according to unofficial re- 
ports. It is believed that the net figure 
must show a much sharper reduction 
when allowances are made for the heavy 
increases in expenses for labor, coal, and 
other materials. This is the last traffic 
return to be issued by the railway com- 
panies as such. Future returns will be 
made by the British Transport Com- 
mission 


only 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Export Licenses for Products 
To Be Exhibited at International 
Trade Fairs in Europe 

It may be necessary for American 
firms wishing to ship products to Europe 
for the purpose of exhibiting them at 
international trade fairs and exhibitions 
to apply for an export license on Form 
IT-419. These forms may be obtained 
from the Office of International Trade or 
from the nearest Field Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The completed application should be 
forwarded, for special processing, to the 
attention of Mrs. Geraldine DePuy, 
Chief of the Special Services Branch, Ex- 
port Operations Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C 


Import Licenses for Sale of 
American Products Exhibited 
at Fairs Abroad 

United States firms intending to ex- 
hibit at international trade fairs abroad 
often inquire whether there is some as- 
surance that they will obtain from the 
foreign governments import licenses for 
the subsequent sale of the displayed 
products. In view of the scarcity of 
dollar exchange, it will be necessary for 
those firms to make sure that no import 
restrictions will impede the sale of the 
goods on exhibit. In this connection, 
it is of interest that the Dutch Ministry 
of Economic Affairs has informed the 
American Embassy that import licenses 
and exchange will be granted only on 
those American products exhibited at the 
forthcoming Royal Netherlands Indus- 
tries Fair that are considered most essen- 
tial to the reconstruction of the country. 
Despite this fact many American exhib- 
ltors plan to show their products at the 
Netherlands as well as at other trade 
fairs, since they regard their participa- 
tion from a long-range promotional as- 
pect and deem it highly important to 
keep the name of the products of their 
firms before the eyes of the buyers from 
all over the world which gather at those 
events. 

Goods to be exhibited at the interna- 
tional trade fairs of Europe are gener- 
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ally admitted free of duty. They have, 
however, to be reexported if no import 
licenses can be obtained for their subse- 
quent sale. On the other hand, goods 
for which import licenses can be ob- 
tained may be imported into the coun- 
tries in which the fairs take place, 
against payment of the regular duties on 
those imports. 


British Industries Fair 


Special trains, free bus services, extra 
gasoline rations, and free visas are some 
of the many ways in which Britain will 
smooth the path of oversea trade visitors 
to the 1948 British Industries Fair, which 
is to be held in London [see cover pic- 
ture] and Castle Bromwich, Birming- 
ham, from May 3 to 14, 1948, according 
to the British Information Services. 
More than 3,000 British manufacturers 
will display products at that event. Far 
more manufacturers have applied for 
space this year than last year, and the 
organizers of the Fair have been highly 
selective in their choice of exhibitors. 
Priority in the allocation of space was 
determined by the export potential of the 
individual manufacturer and his indus- 
try. 

The normal charge made for visas to 
the United Kingdom has been waived 
for buyers wishing to attend the B. I. F. 
They may obtain a visa, without charge, 
on application to the nearest British 
consular officer. The concession includes 
families of buyers even though they may 
travel on separate passports. Oversea 
visitors to the B. I. F. will get special ra- 
tions of gasOline. Buyers who bring their 
car to the United Kingdom are advised 
to ask for their gasoline allowance when 
they disembark. 

Birmingham, where the heavy engi- 
neering industries will exhibit, is 113 
miles from London. Express trains make 
the trip in a little over 2 hours. During 
the Fair, however, special stops will be 
made at Castle Bromwich for the con- 
venience of buyers. Extra trains will 
include the daily “B. I. F. Special” from 
Euston Station in London to Castle 
Bromwich and return. 

Visitors who land at Harwich or Liver- 
pool by ship can go directly to Birming- 
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ham if they wish. If one lands at 
Southampton—as most buyers from the 
United States will—it will be advisable 
to travel through London. 

Britain’s leather industries are to be 
the main theme of the 1948 B. I. F. 
Leather, leather goods, footwear, gloves, 
and tanning materials will cover 100,000 
square feet at Earls Court. The section 
will include everything from the outsize 
cabin trunk to minute needlework-cases 
and leather cuff-links, contributed by 
120 firms. 

In a well-planned “Leather Town” of 
fenced avenues, three-sided courtyards, 
and gay striped awnings, the visitor will 
see handbags, air-travel luggage, velvet- 
soft evening gloves, and men’s and 
women’s shoes representing 50 manufac- 
turers. 

A Leather Pavilion—The “Town Hall” 
of the industry—will feature models of 
the British craftsman’s traditional skill 
in handling leather} as it passes from 
tanner to shoemaker, leather-goods and 
glove manufacturer. Two new develop- 
ments to be “unwrapped” at the Fair will 
be a line of hand luggage in a range of 
colored calf and pastel-toned raw hides, 
and a line of supple gloving leathers 
ranging from delicate pastel tints to rich 
purples, maroons, and heilotrope. 

A special pocket-size leather industries’ 
catalog ‘“‘Leather at the B. I. F.” will be 
available to oversea buyers. This is a 
handy guidebook, covering all exhibi- 
tors in considerable detail. It will also 
be a permanent book of reference for the 
buyer on his return home. 

Complete catalogs of the London and 
Birmingham sections of the B. I. F. are 
indexed in nine languages, sectionalized, 
and cross-indexed in the fullest detail. 
Copies of the advance edition for the 
London Section will be dispatched about 
the middle of March to prospective trade 
visitors and selected firms throughout the 
world. 

In addition, special member cards and 
invitation cards have already been dis- 
patched to nearly 200 Government posts 
in over 80 different territories. This 
work of telling the world about the Fair 
has become so big that officials have 
already started on the 1949 event. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Our Foreign-Trade Outlook: 
Decisive Factors and Forces 
(Continued from p. 4) 


85 percent above the 1935-39 average, 
imports might have been expected to be 
higher by a similar magnitude or to have 
reached a total of about $10,000,000 000, 
at current prices, without necessitating 
any important economic adjustments. 

Given current labor shortages and the 
shortages of goods, imports at this level 
would have been very welcome. They 
would have helped, alleviate the infla- 
tionary forces at work and would have 
sustained exports without the need for 
such large governmental loan programs. 

What stood in the way of higher im- 
ports into the United States was not the 
inability to absorb more goods from 
abroad but the low production in the 
areas stricken by the war. 

The suggestion that the United States 
can import $10,000,000,000 or $12,000,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise a year may 
intensify the fears of those who have 
long regarded imports- as unwelcome 
competitors of American products. What 
these people really fear is not high levels 
of imports at times such as the present 
when goods and manpower are short but 
imports when unsold surpluses of home- 
produced commodities accumulate. This, 
then, is essentially a fear that we can- 
not sustain our present industrial pro- 
ductivity and market output both here 
and abroad. 


Supreme Challenge 


This is the greatest challenge of our 
time. If, in fact, we do not meet it, and 
move again into a depression period, then 
we must face the fact that we cannot 
achieve our postwar goals. 

Under such circumstances it would be 
unlikely that we would continue to assist 
Europe substantially in helping to achieve 
self-sustaining production levels. Trade 
barriers would probably rise everywhere 
to new and higher levels, as each nation 
sought to protect itself from the com- 
petitive onslaught of goods which others 
might try to dump abroad. The tragedy 
of the twenties would be magnified, for 
a new depression would be more devas- 
tating than that which began in 1929. 

There can be little question that, sec- 
ond only to the fear of the misuse of 
atomic power, nothing strikes greater 
fear into the hearts of people everywhere 
than the fear of an American economic 
depression of large proportions. 

The determination of the United States 
to avert the recurrence of mass unem- 
ployment and depression was expressed 
in the Employment Act of 1946. In this 
statute the Congress declared: 

It is the continuing policy and responsi- 


bility of the Federal Government to use all 
practicable means consistent with its needs 
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Country Unit quoted ype of exchange 
Argentina Paper pes Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 
B i B i Controlled 
Dvithe 4 
Curb 
Braz ( Official 
Fr market 
Special free rke 
Ct I Export dra 
Free marke 
D. F 
( ib Commer bar 
Bank I ! 
Cort 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 
Cor lled 
Cuba Pe Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offic 
FY 
Honduras Lempira Officia 
Mexico Pes Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curt 
Paraguay (ruaral Officia 
Fy 
Peru s Offic 
Fre 
Salvador Color Fr 
Uruguay Peso Co 
Free 
Imy 
Or pu 
Venezu B ( 1 i 
Fre 
Established by d ) y. 4 
Officia arket rate at I July 22, 194 
Law No. 1l5thof N 27, 1947, established a ym 
I Tec @ rate for h ansactior VOM 1M 
SI} al free arket at shed Feb. 28, 104 
Disponibilidad I pla il u 
Janua to Au t 
E thee e Mar. 4 4 i ! } 
ween the basic se ( j 
per dollar, were at I \ i 
ations 
June 46, to J j 4 
In effect from July 2 44,11 1 ily 24, 1947, w 
t r puryx va te 
Argentina irk i Januar N ber 
ember; Ecuad era j Novemt Nicaragt 
*Argentina irket Tra ‘ it ( bia 
ate for Nove \ iragu for Seq t 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fo}. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian halboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed q 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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and obligations and other essential consid- 
erations of national policy * * * to Co- 
ordinate and utilize all its plans, fuictions, 
and resources for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining * * * conditions un- 
der which there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunities, including self-em- 
ployment, for those able, willing, and seeking 
to work, and to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power 


But the intent of Congress can be car- 
ried out only if our people conduct the 
nation’s business so as to achieve the 
objectives of the Act. 


Above all, the Employment Act recog- 
nizes that the future of our domestic 
economy lies in our own keeping. This 
is no less true of the other forces I have 
briefly reviewed which, taken together, 
will largely determine the character of 
our foreign trade in the months and 
years ahead. Given the resolution to 
meet our domestic problems with the 
vigor and the courage the times demand, 
and given the willingness to work with 
other countries, both directly and 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—A verages are In dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
” Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


py the Federal Reserve Board 


Country Monetary unit 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollar 
Otlicial 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Frane 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 


Average rate 
Latest 
available 
January quotation, 
1048 Feb. 26, 1948 
(monthly) 


1946 1047 
(annual) (annual) 


$3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 2116 $3. 2121 
0228 0228 0228 0228 
4520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
S20 9200 9046 BASS 

* 0201 0201 0201 0201 
* 2058S 2086 2086 . 2086 
0047 

OOS4 OO84 OO84 0033 
S016 3016 3017 S017 
S781 3776 3765 3773 

s. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2245 3. 2250 
* 2018 2016 2016 2016 
* 0405 0403 0400 0395 
1. 0050 4.0074 41.0075 4. 0075 
* OV1S O9LS O91s O918 
* 2586 2782 2783 2783 
*, 2336 2336, 2336 2336 
1. 0328 4. 0286 4. 0307 4.0318 


*averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





through the agencies of the United Na- 
tions, we need have no fear for the 
future of our foreign trade. 





Russia Experiences 

Impact of Rationing’s 

End. Price Shifts 
(Continued from p. 8) 


Zone I covers roughly the southern, 
southwestern, Central Asiatic, some of 
the central Republics and provinces, 
and western Siberia: Zone II includes 
some central Republics and provinces 
(including Moscow and _ Leningrad), 
most of the Urals, Transcaucasia, east- 
ern Siberia: Zone III includes the north 
ern Republics and provinces, the Far 
East, and the Arctic. 

Prices are generally the lowest in Zone 
I, higher in Zone II, and still higher in 
Zone III. For instance, a kilogram of 
black bread in Zone I costs 2.80 rubles, 
Zone II 3 rubles, Zone III 3.20 rubles; a 
kilogram of sugar 13.50, 15.00, and 16.50 
rubles, respectively; a kilogram of but- 
ter (salted) 62, 64, and 66 rubles, re- 
spectively. 

In a few cases, prices of Zone II are 
the same as those of Zone I (example: 
salt 1.40-1.69, according to grade, in 
Zones I and II, 1.60-1.80 in Zone III.) 
In other instances prices in Zone III are 
identical with prices in Zone I. Ex- 
ample: fish (perch) 10.50 rubles per 
kilogram in Zones I and III, 12.00 rubles 
in Zone IT, 

Lower prices in*Zone I can be ex- 
plained on the following grounds: 

(a) Most of the areas included in Zone 
I are the food-producing regions of the 
Soviet Union Accordingly, transporta- 
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tion costs do not add materially to the 
price of these basic foods in this Zone. 

(b) In the Central Asia Republics, 
lower prices on bread and other food- 
stuffs are established to compensate the 
population, and assure its cooperation, 
for the use of the arable land for indus- 
trial crops, chiefly cotton. The low food 
prices are intended to discourage the use 
of this land for growing food. 

Prices for Group 2 commodities are 
set according to three geographical 
zones with varying seasonal limits for 
each of the zones. The price for a liter 
(1.0567 quarts) of milk was established 
at 2.50-3.50 rubles in Zone I, 3.00-4.00 
rubles in Zone II, and 4.00-5.00 rubles in 
Zone III. Ten eggs cost now 10-14, 12- 
16, and 14-18 rubles, respectively. 

Zones for Group 2 commodities do not 
always coincide with the Zones estab- 
lished for the commodities of Group 1. 

One set of prices for the whole of the 
U.S. S.R. is established for the commod- 
ities included in Group 3. Samples of 
new prices are given below: 

Rubles 


Tea, first quality (100 gr.) 6 
Coffee, first quality (1 kg.) 75 
Caviar, first grade (1 kg.) 400 
Vodka, special Moscow brand, 1‘, liter 60 


What of Industrial Goods? 


Two sets of prices, one for urban, the 
other for rural areas, are established for 
Group 4, consumer industrial goods. 
The Soviet press indicates that the new 
prices for this group are higher than the 
old rationed prices, but stresses the fact 
that they are considerably lower than 
the former commercial prices. Thus a 
man’s suit which now costs 1,400 rubles 
in urban areas and 1,500 in rural areas, 
cost 800 rubles in rationed stores and 


3,000 (December 1946 price) in commer- 
cial stores. The new price for men’s 
socks is 17 rubles in urban stores, 19 
rubles in rural stores; their rationed 
price was 8.25 rubles, commercial (De- 
cember 1946) 45 rubles. 


Other New Prices 
Item Urban | Rural 


Rubles | Rutles 


Hose, women's, cotton (1 pair) 7. 00 7. 50 
Dress, woman's, woolen 510. 00 560. 00 
Shoes 

Women's 260. 00 288. 00 

Men's 260. 00 288. 00 
Cigarettes, best grade, box of 25 6. 30 6. 30 
Wrist watch, metal 900. 00 900. 00 
Radio, 5-tube ..| 600. 00 600. 00 


The decree establishing the new prices 
does not affect the farmers’ open markets 
or the cooperative stores, rural or urban. 

The fact that the Soviet Government 
has been unable to bring the prices of 
consumer industrial goods down to the 
former ration prices of these goods re- 
flects the continued shortages of con- 
sumer goods and the backlog of demand 
which cannot be satisfied with the 
present inadequate flow of such goods. 

The price differential between urban 
and rural areas largely reflects the added 
transportation costs for distribution into 
those areas. 


Hours for Stores and Shops 


Early in January 1948, a decree of the 
Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R. 
established uniform, hours for all Gov- 
ernment and cooperative stores in the 
cities and workers’ settlements of the 
Soviet Union. Beginning January 6 the 
workday in all these stores is 9 hours, 
including 1 hour for dinner period. 
Food stores’ hours are to be 9 a. m. to 
6 p. m., hours for other consumer-goods 
stores 11 a. m. to 8 p. m.—all with 1-hour 
interval for lunch or dinner. 

No trade is to be conducted on Sundays 
and holidays except in the bread stores 
(9 a. m. to 4 p. m.) and consumer co- 
operatives’ food stores (9 a. m.to6p.m,). 

The Ministry of Trade is to establish a 
rotation list for food stores that are to be 
open from 6 p. m. to 12 midnight on week- 
days and from 12 noon to 8 p. m. on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Weekday hours for public dining 
rooms, with the exception of dining 
rooms attached to enterprises, are to be 
12 noon to 8 p. m.; for tearooms and 
snack bars, 9 a. m. to 9 p. m.; for cafes, 
bars, and beer parlors, from 12 noon to 
12 midnight; for restaurants, other than 
railroad-station restaurants, from 1 p. m. 
to 3 a.m. 





The fact that more than 1,000,000 tires 
will be manufactured in Brazil in 1948 
is indicative of the growing use of cars 
and trucks in that great Republic. 
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TRADE-MARK APPLICATIONS 


Spain.—The January 16, 1948, issue of 
the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In- 
dustrial, Madrid, contains the following 
applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imitations 
of American trade-marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (March 15, 
1948): 


N - Spanisn 1 t 
um panist a Rene ee fea American 
ber name name 
205,966 Febofilina) Chemicalsand phar-  Penicilin 


maceutical prepa- 
rations 

Plastics 

Chemicals, pharma- 
ceutical prepara- 
tions, serums, and 
vaccines. 


Plastilite 
Caleidin 
Calcidrine 


Plastilit 
Calchidan- 
ton 


269, 229 
209, 237 


209,279 Rutina Pharmaceutical and = Rutin« 
chemical products 
209, 32 RRA Radio receiving sets RCA 
and amplifiers 
209,454 RGH do RCA 
209,541 Cactus Phonograph needles. Cactus 
209,610 Mineroll Oils, refined and Mineroll 
crude: lubricants 
209,621 Lincolin Fountain pens and Linecolt 
stationery sup- 
plies 
209.666 Sucresol Pharmaceutical Sucrest 
209. 708 Deterso] Metal cleaning Deterso] 
209,743 Otophon learing aid Otophone 
209,758 Rutice >harmaceutical Rutine 
preparation and 
chemical products 
209. 850 A lbarine Dyestuffs, paints, Al barox 


enamels, pig- 
ments, et 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 











» 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Op- 


Date of 





lrade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
Wis 
Wancl Chemical and pharmaceu Jan 
tical products 
General 42--Wines and alcoholic bev I) 
erages (not included in other 
classes 
Peilacet« Anilines, paints varnishes Jan 
t 
Pcilamina do Do 
Pcilbase de Do 
Peiloin do Do 
Hemoxalen }— Pharmaceutical product '®) 
Vic 10-—-Instruments, apparatus Do 
and applicances, medicinal 
surgical, veterinary for cura 
tive purposes or in relatior 
to the health of man 
Anh iMiais 
S— Electric conductors Do 
do Do 
do ly 
a Do 
$3 — Refreshment Do 
S--Precision, cient ific in Do 
cluding for industrial, educa 
ional, and utility purposes 
measures and scales of all 
Kinds, instrument 
( ca-Bra { Refreshment Jar 
Rodsor S— Pay Do 
schoe is Preparat I I I) 
traighten . 
Sedague Pharmaceutic ey 
Mav-( $ Natural and 1 
eral waters (1 
ther Classes 
Arne 4 2 Vehicles of all kinds, man I) 
lal, animal, mechanical, or 
i iforial trac 1 
illane 7~Calue Do 
I Fix 7 -Duplicat machine Do 





New Export Licensing 
Policies of the 
Department of Commerce 


(Continued from p. 6) 


portant enough part of our total produc- 
tion. But no one can deny that our high 
level of exports is a contributing cause 
of inflation. If we can help to control 
the prices of exports, we can make an 
important contribution to the checking 
of the inflationary pressures at homie. 


Difficulties Confronted 


Before ending my discussion of these 
new policies, I want to say a word about 
some of the difficulties faced by those 
who have to formulate export licensing 
policies at the present time. I need not 
tell you that the general subject of ex- 
ports is a storm center in official Wash- 
ington. Many Congressmen, of both 
parties, believe that we in the Depart- 


ment of Commerce have been far too lib- 
eral in granting export licenses, and that 
we should have made more use of our 
authority to limit exports. This opin- 
ion is shared by many people throughout 
the country. We have been given a man- 
date by the Congress to extend export 
controls for another year, and funds have 
been made available for increasing our 
export licensing staff to at least three 
times the number on the job at the first 
of the year. On the other hand, we are 
severely criticized by exporters for ex- 
tending controls and interfering with 
their business. I am not making a plea 
for sympathy. I believe the new policies 
are justified by the economic and politi- 
cal realities of the present world. But I 
do think it is important to point out that 
we in the Department of Commerce have 
not imposed these new controls as a new 
and different kind of “boondoggle.” 

We have a difficult job to do. During 
the coming weeks and months we shall 
be making many adjustments in our pro- 


cedures so as to interfere as little as pos. 
sible with the efficient transaction of 
business. I ask exporters only to remem. 
ber that we want to work with them, not 
against them. 

Let us hope that these new policies will 
help in some measure to build a world 
in which international trade can flourish 
without controls. 
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Secondary Concession 


Still further benefits will accrue to 
United States exports from concessions 
made by Brazil on numerous secondary 
products, as follows: : 

Anthracite coal and penicillin haye 
been put on the duty-free list: 

Chemical fertilizers are bound on the 
duty-free list; 

Important reductions in duty have 
been made on wall paper, glass tiles, sy). 
phur, titanium white, insecticides, syn- 
thetic tanning materials, sodium nitrate. 
sodium sulfate and_ sulfide, scissors, 
shears and clippers, certain musica] in- 
struments, hand winches, differentia] 
pulley blocks, and the like, spinning and 
weaving machinery looms, rayon and 
knitting machines, cigarette-making ma- 
chines, agricultural spraying apparatus. 
and dressed dolls. 

Slight reductions in duty were made 
on most scientific and precision instru- 
ments, and on surgical and medical in- 
struments; and the duty was bound on 
cartridges, gun caps, and fuses. 


Some Specific Duties “Upped” 


Among the products on which net spe- 
cific-duty increases by Brazil were in- 
corporated in the Brazilian schedule of 
concessions are mineral grease (cylinder 
stock), barbed wire, airplanes and their 
parts and accessories, most trucks, mo- 
tion-picture films, photographic films 
and plates, power pumps, steam boilers, 
air compressors, power excavators and 
dredgers, pneumatic and electric tools, 
automatic refrigerators, power cranes 
and hoists weighing over 250 kilograms, 
internal-combustion engines, electric 
motors and dynamos weighing over 100 
kilograms, road-building machinery, 
most household machinery and appli- 
ances, calculating machines, linotypes 
and other typographical machines, alr- 
conditioning machinery, grinding mills, 
industrial weighing over 5,000 
kilograms, machinery and ma- 
lathes weigh- 
istrial fans, 
like, weighing 
er specified 
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On the above products, however, even 
at the increased specific rates of duty, 
the ad valorem equivalents were held to 
jess than 10 percent on the basis of 1943 
values. 

On another group of commodities, in- 
creases in the Brazilian rates of duty 
were accepted; but for these commodi- 
ties the increased specific rates have been 
maintained at equivalent ad valorem 
rates ranging from 10 percent to 20 per- 
cent. These commodities are: certain 
abrasives, coarse steel wool, steel file 
cases and cabinets, iron and steel tables, 
passenger automobiles weighing up to 
1400 kilograms, trucks weighing over 
4000 kilograms, motorcycles, motion- 
picture apparatus, g aso line pumps, 
cranes and hoists weighing up to 250 
kilograms, typewriters, spark plugs, and 
certain industrial machines weighing up 
to 500 kilograms. 

On still another group, net increases 
were allowed in the Brazilian specific 
duties, but the specific rates are the 
equivalent of no more than 30 percent 
ad valorem, and range downward to 20 
percent ad valorem. In this group are 
oatmeal, whisky, white cement, chromite 
refractory brick, iron and steel beds and 
chairs, steel wire over 3 millimeters in 
diameter, passenger automobiles weigh- 
ing from 1,400 to 1,900 kilograms, and 
cash registers. 


Chief Interest to Brazil 


The tariff concessions made by the 
United States of major interest to Brazil 
include 50 percent reductions in the 
duties on castor oil, peppermint oil de- 
rived from Mentha arvensis, manufac- 
tures of rock crystal, manganese ore of 
more than 35 percent Manganese con- 
tent, rough lumber of lignum vitae, 
lancewood, ebony and box, Brazil nuts, 
cocoa butter, artificial flowers of 
feathers, semiprecious stones other than 
turquoise, and certain vegetable fibers. 
On the following products subject to com- 
pound rates of duty or import-excise tax 
(specific and ad valorem) a 50-percent 
reduction was made on one of the rates, 
with the other rate being reduced by less 
than one-half or bound: Animal glues 
valued at less than 40 cents per pound; 
mica, unmanufactured, valued above 15 
cents per pound; lumber of Spanish 
cedar, granadilla, rosewood, and satin- 
wood; and mahogany lumber. 

Substantial duty reductions (ess than 
50 percent) were made on caffeine, caf- 
feine citrate, compounds of caffeine, 
theobromine, natural menthol, dried 
bananas, and reptilian and shark leather 
(other than for shoes). 

On the following dutiable products the 
present rates bound against in- 
crease: Copaiba balsam, mate (ad- 
vanced), ipecac (advanced), cottonseed 
oil, Unmanufactured mica valued not 
above 15 cents per pound, castor beans, 
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turquoise, reptile and shark shoe leather, 
pigskin leather, planed or dressed lum- 
ber of Spanish cedar, granadilla, rose- 
wood, satinwood, lignum vitae, lance- 
wood, ebony, box, and mahogany. 

Other concessions by the United States 
of importance to Brazil consisted of bind- 
inzs on the free list of pyrethrum flowers, 
crude mate, crude ipecac, unmanufac- 
tured Brazilian pebble, cocoa beans and 
shells thereof, coffee, undressed ocelot 
furs, leche caspi, certain gums and 
resins, balata, rutile, beryl ore, tantalum 
ore, zirconium ores, ouricury and muru 
muru kernels, babasst nuts and kernels, 
lignaloe, babassu-nut oil, certain other 
nut oils, oiticica oil, raw reptile skins, raw 
deerskins, certain other hides and skins, 
tapioca, tapioca flour, cassava, carnauba 
wax, crude beeswax, ouricury wax, and 
logs of mahogany, Spanish cedar, box- 
wood, Japanese white oak, Japanese 
maple, prima vera, rosewood, satinwood, 
Circassian walnut, oriental wood, and 
other cabinet woods except balsa. 


Effective Date 


The Brazilian Schedule of Tariff Con- 
cessions is expected to become effective 
as soon as Brazil can comply with proce- 
dures required by its Constitution and 
laws. The United States tariff conces- 
sions on products of major interest to 
Brazil will also be put into effect at that 
time. 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


U. K. To TAKE CERTAIN AMOUNT OF 
SOUTHERN RHODEsIA’s Crop 


Rhodesian flue-cured tobacco which 
will be taken yearly for 5 years by the 
United Kingdom in the amount of two- 
thirds of the crop, or up to 70,000,000 
pounds, will be subject to reasonable 
price and quality, in accordance with 
the provisional agreement reached in De- 
cember 1947 between representatives of 
the Southern Rhodesian Tobacco Mar- 
keting Board and the Tobacco Advisory 
Committee representing British tobacco 
manufacturers. 

A further consideration which might 
influence the amount taken is the pos- 
sibility of another increase in customs 
duties on tobacco entering the United 
Kingdom, which might lead to a lowered 
consumption. In event of the occur- 
rence of any of these exceptions, British 
manufacturers would revert to an alter- 
native guaranty to take a minimum of 
40,000,000 pounds per year. 


Purchases will be made at auction 
sales, and there is a possibility of export 
controls being instituted during 1948, be- 
cause of the shortage of tobacco on the 
British market and dollar-exchange dif- 
ficulties, as stated by the Rhodesian press. 

The Rhodesian Tobacco Marketing 
Board has ratified the agreement, which 
was to be presented to the industry and 
growers as a whole by January 20, 1948, 
for ratification. 


CROP IN ARGENTINA 


Final official estimate places the 1946- 
47 crop of tobacco in Argentina at 26,860 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds). This is 8 percent below 1945- 
46 production, but 52 percent above the 
annual average of the preceding 10-year 
period 1936-37 to 1945-46. 

The 1946-47 crop consists of about 
three-fourths native types and one- 
fourth foreign types, principally Virginia 
tobacco. 


CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS, PORTUGAL 


Leaf-tobacco consumption in Portugal, 
where tobacco is not grown on a com- 
mercial scale, was estimated at 4,250 
metric tons in 1947. An increase of not 
more than 100 tons is expected for 1948. 

As of January 1, 1948, factory stocks 
of leaf were believed to be approximately 
5,200 metric tons, of which 4,000 tons 
were United States tobacco. 

In 1947 estimated consumption of to- 
bacco products in Portugal amounted to 
39 metric tons of cigars; 2,300 tons of 
cigarettes; 2,200 tons, of cut tobacco, and 
11 tons of snuff. 

Tobacco products are not rationed in 
Portugal, and total demand is being met. 
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West African Airways Takes 
Over Operations in Nigeria 


Dakota planes, which have been run- 
ning a temporary internal service in 
Nigeria for a year, were withdrawn by 
the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion recently. From now on the West 
African Airways Corporation is fully re- 
sponsible for the internal air services of 
the country. The service will be con- 
ducted entirely with Dove planes, carry- 
ing seven passengers. 

The BOAC through service from Great 
Britain to Lagos and Accra with a stop 
at Kano every day but Sunday will con- 
tinue. Halton 10-passenger planes, are 
used in these flights. The BOAC weekly 
coastal service from Lagos to Accra, 
Freetown, Bathurst, and Dakar is 
scheduled to be taken over by WAAC at 
an early date. 


~~) 
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The 1948 British Industries Fair—the 
trade buyer’s opportunity to review the 
output of a whole nation—will offer many 
free services for the comfort of its guests. 
These will include a staff of experienced 
interpreters; typewriting bureaus; bank- 
ing, postal, telegraph, and telephone fa- 
cilities; commercial information offices: 
travel information bureaus; and mem- 
bership of the Overseas Buyers’ Clubs in 
each building. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained from British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York, or from the Exhibitions Divi- 
sion of the Export Promotion Depart- 
ment, 35 Old Queen Street, London, S. W. 
1, England. 


International Trade Fair. Lille 


The annual International Trade Fair 
of Lille, France, will take place from May 
29 to June 13, 1948. The exhibit space 
is divided into booths measuring 3 square 
meters with one opening of front toward 
aisle at a cost of 17,500 French francs. 
Corner booths with two “fronts” and 
same measurements as above are avail- 
able at 22,500 francs. 

In order to enable exhibitors to have 
their names and descriptive information 
concerning their products appear in the 
Fair catalog, it is necessary that perti- 
nent data reach Lille by April 15, 1948. 
The Fair will have an important Agri- 
cultural Section. Applications for space 
should be sent immediately to the Comite 
d’Organisation, Foire Commerciale et 
Internationale de Lille, 69, rue Faidherbe, 
Lille, Nord, France. 


International Trade Fair, Milan 


The XXVI International Trade Fair, 
Milan, Italy, originally scheduled to be 
held from April 12 to 27, 1948, has been 
postponed and will now take place from 
April 29 to May 16, 1948. 

Interested firms wishing to attend the 
Milan Fair or to exhibit at that event 
should immediately contact the repre- 
sentative of the Milan Fair in the United 
States, John B. Erskine, 135 South La 
Salle Street, Suite 2251, Chicago 3, Ill. 


International Motor 
Exhibition, Geneva 
. 

The Internationa] Motor Exhibition of 
Geneva, Switzerland, will again be held 
in that city from March 11 to 21, 1948; 
388 exhibitors will display at that event, 
compared with 308 in 1947. Seventy-two 


. 
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automobile manufacturers will be repre- 
sented at the Exposition, of which 23 will 
be British, 22 American, 14 French, 7 
Italian, 3 Czechoslovak, 2 German, and 1 
Dutch. Moreover, there will be displays 
by 44 manufacturers of trucks, compared 
with 27 in 1947, and by 85 manufacturers 
of bicycles and motorcycles from 10 dif- 
ferent nations. The Secretary General of 
the Geneva International Motor Exhibi- 
tion is located at Place du Lac 1, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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tions on wool rags, used clothing, and waste 
for the textile-manufacturing industry 

39. Italy—Domenico Pasquali & Co. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 47 Via Luigi Alamanni, 
Florence, wishes to purchase and seeks agency 
for battery-charging equipment, as well as 
for lubricating oils and greases for motor 
vehicles. 

40. Italy—Nocchi Primo (sales agent), 6 
Via Lorenzo Bartolini, Prato in Tuscany, 
wishes to purchase and seeks agency for neu 
wool, old and new rags, waste, and used 
clothing for use in the Italian regenerated 
fabrics industry 


Export Agency Opportunities 


41. England 
port and export agent) 
proach, London, S. E. l., 
agencies for canned meat, fish, fruit, vege- 
tables, preserves, and soups 

42. Union of South Africa—Dryden Dana- 
damson (Pty.), Ltd. (importer), 22 Trump 
Street, Selby, Johannesburg, seeXs agency 
for Diesel electric locomotives 


James Gillanders, Ltd. (im- 
7-8 Railway Ap- 


desires to obtain 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 
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Bags and Bagging Importers and Dealers 
Parbados 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—New 
Zealand 

Dyes and I 
China 

Ecclesiastical Supply Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Italy 

Fatty Acids; Stearine Pitch; Cottonseed 
Pitch; and Tall Oil Pitch Producers and Ex- 
porters} 


yestuff Importers and Dealers 


worwa 

Harness, Saddlery, and Whips Importers 
and Dealers—-Colombia 

Ice Plants—Angola 

Neon-Sign Manufacturers—Sweden 

Peat Moss Producers and _ Exporters 
Sweden 

Physicians and Surgeons—Madeira Islands 

Refrigerators Importers and Dealers 
Guatemala 

Schools and Colleges—Bolivia 

Umbrella and Umbrella-Parts Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—-Sweden. 

Venetian-Blind Manufacturers—Colombia 
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operations. The unprecedented rise jn 
the level of United States exports to the 
Union during 1947 is largely attributed 
to this favorable trading situation and 
to the increased demand caused by war. 
time shortages. 

During 1947 United States exports (in. 
cluding reexports) to the Union reacheg 
$414,118,000. This amount is almost 
double the $227,431,000 for 1946 and six 
times the $70,066,000 in 1938, according 
to United States official trade data 
United States imports from the Union 
amounted to $111,594,000 in 1947. This 
was a recession from the high of $15]. 
038,000 in 1946 but was seven times 
greater than the $15,985,000 in 1938. 

The more’ important commodity 
groups which contributed to this tremen- 
dous expansion in exports by doubling 
the 1946 value were machinery, motor 
trucks, passenger cars, aircraft and tex- 
tile products. In 1947, the machinery 
and vehicle group ranked first, with $15§,- 
400,000, and textiles second, with $114. 
000,000. 

The decrease in value of imports in 
1947 was attributed largely to the drop 
in imports of two major commodities— 
wool and diamonds Imports of un- 
manufactured wool showed the sharpest 
drop—from $43,000,000 in 1946 to $18.- 
300,000 in 1947. Diamond imports from 
South Africa amounted to $71,400,000 in 
1946 but in 1°47, only $59,100,000. How- 
ever, imports of crude and semimanu- 
factured copper increased from $1,200,- 
000 in 1946 to $4,000,C00 in 1947. 

Gold imported by the United States 
from South Africa reached the all-time 
high of $410,616,000 in 1947. The gold 
imports, together with the merchandise 
imports of $111,594,000 totaled $522, 
210,000, which against the United 
States export total of $414,118,000, shows 
a net import balance of $108,092,000. 





A report of the New Zealand Railways 
for the year ended March 31, 1947, states 
that 3,000 freight cars are on order in 
the United Kingdom. This order is ex- 
pected to help overcome the serious 
shortage of rolling stock. 

At the present time, in South Africa there 
is no general licensing system for imports. 
The few commodities requiring import per 
mits are usually those under international 
allocation or in short world supply. Ex- 
chance is still controlled but dollar payments 
een readily available, the 
only restriction being the recent report that 
dollar exchange to be used for covering long- 
term orders of nonessential consumer goods 
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